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For the younger man who wishes 
to choose a new Spring outfit the 
Younger Man’s Shop has a wide 
range of styles for the ‘‘ sixteens 
to nineteens’’. They will do well 
to visit this separate section of the 
Man’s Shop for that extra some- 
thing in style which means so much 
in clothes for the Younger Man. 





Make the most of your ten minutes’ break by eating one 


or two Weston’s Biscuits. They give you back energy. aes 
They taste delicious. Made in the inimitable Weston way J 
from the finest ingredients obtainable, they are biscuits 
of fine quality. 
Westons 
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Tailored tan calf court, from the Swan Shoe range. Swan | f ] SHIRTINGS:- FURNISHINGS 
shoes are fashioned with flair and = produced with ; 
pride by master craftsmen. They are sponsored by | UTILITY FABRI CS - ETC. 


leading shoe shops and drapery stores throughout the 
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United hingdom; but for the time being supplies are 
necessarily limited L d 
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inions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1947. 


THE OLD VICEROY OF INDIA HANDS OVER TO THE NEW: THE MEETING OF GREAT WAR LEADERS AT NEW DELHI, 
AS REAR-ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTBATTEN (LEFT) ARRIVED 


The Durbar Hall, New Delhi, was on the afternoon of March 22 the scene of an historic 
meeting when Lord Mountbatten, formerly Combined Operations Chief and Supreme 
Commander in the South-East Asia campaigns, was greeted by Lord Wavell, hero of the 
North Africa campaign of 1940-1 and India’s Viceroy during the troubled war and post-war 
years since 1943. The occasion of their meeting was the arrival of Lord Mountbatten to 
succeed Lord Wavell as Viceroy ; to take over what has been described as the most exalted 
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Viceroy of India. 


TO SUCCEED FIELD MARSHAL LORD WAVELL (RIGHT). 


and onerous post in the Empire; and to become the twentieth and presumably the last 
As the correspondent of The Times, who was present at the scene, 
wrote: ‘‘ There was an air of historic finality about the picturesque proceedings which 
marked the change-over, for every spectator was probably aware that what he was watching 
meant a-turning-point in Indian affairs, for the new Viceroy’s main task must be to hand 
over control of the country’s destinies...’ Other pictures on page 339. 
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a 2 2 -D soldiers,”’ the song says, ‘‘ never die! ’’ Some- 
times, however, they starve. They have often 
done so in Britain after her victorious wars ; indeed, the 
general rule almost seems to have been: the better the 
soldier, the better the chance of starving. This is perhaps 
an exaggeration, but it is difficult for an historian who 
troubles to trace the fate of the humbler sort of soldier 
after our greater wars not to feel an intense indignation. 
We have many virtues as a people, but we can at times 
be extraordinarily forgetful and neglectful. 
Probably the finest army this country 


ever produced was that which, under CONE. 


Wellington, drove the French out of 
Spain and invaded France in the winter 
of 1813-14. Though it had originally 
been recruited in the contemporary 
equivalent to the gutter and had picked 
up most of its skill the hard way, learning 
as it went along from bitter experience, 
I am inclined to think that in the end, in 
toughness, military awareness and spirit, 
it excelled even Cromwell’s Ironsides and 
that other incomparable British army 
which General Paget made and Field 
Marshal Montgomery inspired and used 
in Normandy in 1944. It was the army 
of which Wellington, who had kicked 
and abused it into shape, said in the end 
that, with it, he could go anywhere and 
do anything. It was not the army with 
which that famous soldier overthrew 
Napoleon at Waterloo : that, in Welling- 
ton’s own not very grateful words, was— 
save for a few old Peninsular regiments 
like the 52nd—‘‘an infamous army,” 
though, in its British part, a wonderfully 
brave one. For by the time of Waterloo 
the old Peninsular Army was no more: 
disbanded in part, in part sent overseas 
to wage a meaningless and ill-directed 
war against the youthful United States. 
It fought its last battle as an army at 
Toulouse in April 1814. Thereafter it 
passed into history. It was re-born in 
a new form in 1942 at the School 
of Infantry at Barnard Castle, when 
the ghost of the old Light Division 
momentarily appeared on earth again 
on the Durham moors. 

Many of the men of this wonderful 
little professional army—it never ex- 
ceeded more than 50,000 Britons at any 
one time—never came home. They 
remained in the tawny, stony Peninsula 
they had fought to liberate. Those who 
returned to England were, in the words 
of one of them, ‘‘a well-shot corps.” 
Here is Johnny Kincaid's description 
of the officers of his battalion—of the 
Rifle Brigade—on their arrival home. 
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EASTER MONDAY 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 

But the men—the rank and file—got nothing. 
When their contractual term of service was over or 
they were invalided out of the Army, the State’s 
responsibility for them ended. Henceforward, though 
crippled, diseased or grown grey in their country’s 
service, they had to fend for themselves. These, in 
Rifleman Costello’s words, were the tools with which 
the great men of former times had won their renown. 
At the best, as Gronow wrote, their stubborn en- 
durance, their pn ted courage, their indomitable 


HUNDRED ‘YEARS “AGO : REPRODUCTIONS AND “QUOTATIONS FROM 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF APRIL 3, 1847. 








ON THE RIVER THAMES.—GOING TO GREENWICH. 








those same shades they grew old in poverty, neglect 
and obscurity and died. 

We do not leave our old soldiers to starve to-day, 
but our very unaristocratic rulers seem to have almost 
as little use for them when their service is done as 
had the noble lords of a hundred and thirty years 
ago. Virtually speaking, except in the Post Office— 
which has a high and honourable record in this par- 
ticular and one which, one likes to think, has repaid 
it tenfold —_ the fine integrity of its servants— 

W no Department of our State — to-day 
by far the greatest employer in the 
country—makes any special provision 
for ex-Regular sailors, soldiers and 
The recommendations of the 


airmen. 
Warren Fisher Committee appointed 
after the 1914-18 war have been 


largely in practice disregarded. In- 
deed, soon after its appearance the 
Ministry of Works made the appoint- 
ment of ex-Service tradesmen in that 
Department subject to the approval 
of the Trade Unions—a ruling which 
in practice has debarred the majority 
of such men from State employment 
in the trades for which they were 
particularly qualified. 

To-day, with nationalisation being 
applied to half a dozen of our greater 
industries, the opportunities for the 
State to offer settled employment for 
ex-Regulars is greater than it has 
ever been before. The success of 
all our schemes of voluntary service 
recruitment will depend on the degree 
to which it is taken; so far there 
has been very little sign that our 
rulers are even aware of this fact. 
Something more is needed than vague 
promises of future employment ; young 
men will not enlist if they believe 
that they will be thrown on to the 
world in their thirties hopelessly 
handicapped by their long absence 
with the Colours. If the State expects 
a man to give the formative years 
of his manhood to its service as a 
sailor, soldier or airman, it ought to 
ensure, both for its own sake and 
as a matter of elementary justice, 
that the virtues he acquires in its 
service should continue to be used 
after his discharge. It, is wholly 
illogical that a clerk in Government 
civil employment should be assured 
continuity of employment for life while 
the man who voluntarily makes a 
far greater sacrifice of security, free- 
dom and domestic enjoyment for the 
Sake of his country and enlists in 
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‘ Beck with a cork leg, Pemberton and 
Manners with a shot each in the knee, 
making them as stiff as the other's tree 
one, Loftus Grey with a gash in the hip 
and minus a portion of one heel, which 
made him march to the tune of dot and 
go one, Smith with a shot in the ankle, 
Eeles minus a thumb, Johnston, in 
addition to other shot holes, a stiff elbow 
which deprived him of the power of 
disturbing his friends as a scratcher of 
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indwellers of Lond 


so pleasantly descri 
every available part of the boat, 
were continually going to the oe a" 
their child, but let 
next pitch was Blackheath 


EASTER MONDAY ON BLACKHEATH. 


“ This is a pair of pictures es holiday life, illustrative of the amusements of Easter Monday, when the 
Greenwich by steam-boats ; and either betake themselves 
to the boisterous mirth of Greenwich Fair; or to the rustic frolics "of Blackheath. 
Mr. Albert Smith’s Christopher Tadpole, for the paers 8 month, we find the waggeries of the two scenes 
the passengers swarmed like bees on 

y la oad under a constant hallucination that they 
ed the jolly man (the captain) . 
ich she was sure it was going to Bee oe. 

. the donkeys ahead too great a temptation to be refused . . it 
all made fun; and when so much was to be got for sixpence, it was astonishing what uncomfortable 
lives people led to collect fortunes, just by the time they were of no use. For perhaps after all it is 


ion flock by thousands to 


bed, that we — —_ the p. 
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her perish, when the boiler kA. 


a question whether happiness is not fun in a quiescent state.’ 


Dipping into 


the State’s fighting Services should be 
expressly debarred from this right. 
There is a further point. As any- 
one knows who has employed a 
Regular Service man, in nine cases 
out of ten such men are the finest 
employees in the world. They possess 
virtues of loyalty, self-respect, punc- 
tuality, physical and mental alertness 
and honour which would be hard 
to match in men of any other calling. 
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Scotch reels upon the violin, Percival 

with a shot through his lungs, Hope with a grape-shot 
lacerated leg, and George Simmons with lps riddled 
body held together by a pair of stays." These were 
officers, a few of them with private means or rich 
friends, the remainder with the prospect of a half-pay 
pension on which to live after years of service in 
subordinate rank while moneyed juniors from school 
purchased the, promotion which was so far beyond 
their means. The lieutenant who tore down the 
French flag from the castle of Badajoz — the 
crowaing episode of one of the most wonderful feats 
in military history—was still a lieutenant a dozen 
years later. 


pluck were rewarded by a shilling a day wound pension 
and a refuge in Chelsea or Kilmainham hospital. 
Far more often they got nothing. One comes across 
them in obscure memoirs of old soldiers, selling matches 
or sweeping crossings and somehow contriving to keep 
alive, like that tall, military figure bent with years— 
once one of the smartest and finest-looking men in the 
Rifles—whom his erstwhile comrade, Costello, saw 
with a bag over one shoulder stooping to pick up 
bones in Knightsbridge. For, in Napier’s words, the 
war had terminated and with it all remembrance of 
the veterans’ service. They had fought and conquered 
under the cold shades of aristocracy, and under 


They have been through the finest 
school of manhood in the world, and it -is one 
which usually leaves its impress for life. 

Whenever I think of human virtue, my mind 
recurs to a society called the Old Contemptibles, 
with whom I once or twice had the honour of 
working in certain voluntary activities between 
the two wars. They were ex-privates and non- 
commissioned officers of the old pre-1914 Regular 
Army, and, taking them by and _ large, they were the 
finest men I have ever known—the most trustworthy, 
the least self-seeking and the most just. They had 
learnt in a hard but noble school to master themselves, 
and the result was pure gold. 
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THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA: LORD MOUNTBATTEN’S ARRIVAL AT DELHI. 


PF, 


ON HIS ARRIVAL IN 
INDIA: LORD MOUNT- 
BATTEN .(CENTRE) AT 
KARACHI, INTRODUCED 
BY SIR FRANCIS MUDIE, 
GOVERNOR OF SIND (R.), 
SHAKING HANDS WITH 
THE PREMIER OF SIND, 
MR. GHULAM HUSSAIN 
HIDAYATULLAH. 
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N March 22 Lord 
Mountbatten, 
Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General-designate 
of India, arrived by 
air at Karachi, and 
later in the day left 
for New Delhi. At 
Palam airport he was 
met by Pandit Nehru, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 
Field Marshal Sir C. 
Auchinleck, Sir 
Terence Shone, the 
High Commissioner 
for the United King- 
dom, and others: he 
was greeted with a 
salute of thirty-one 
guns. After driving 
to Viceroy’s House, 
he entered the State 
[Continued on right. 


(RIGHT.) THE BEGINNING 
OF A NEW REGIME: 
LORD MOUNTBATTEN 
(WHITE UNIFORM) 
ASCENDING THE DURBAR 
HALL STEPS, NEW 
DELHI, TO TAKE OVER 
FROM HIS PREDECESSOR, 
LORD WAVELL. IN 
THE BACKGROUND, THE 
VICEROY'S BODYGUARD. 
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AT PALAM  AIRPOR1, 
DELHI: LORD MOUNT- 
BATTEN (LEFT) SHAKING 
HANDS WITH MR. LIA 
QUAT ALI KHAN, WITH 
PANDIT JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU (BETWEEN 
THEM) AND (RIGHT) 
FIELD MARSHAL SIR 

— AUCHINLECK, 
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Continued.} 

carriage with Lady 
Mountbatten and 
drove to the Durbar 
Hall, escorted by the 
Governor - General’s 
Bodyguard in full- 
dress uniform. There 
he was greeted by 
Lord Wavell. The 
following day Lord 
Wavell left for the 
airport, where he said 
farewell to Lord 
Mountbatten, the 
Commander -in -Chief 
and others; and to 
the sound of a salute 
of thirty-one guns, 
fired by the Royal 
Artillery, his aircraft 
left for Karachi en 
route for England. 
Thus ended what is 
presumably the last 
change-over of 
Viceroys; and Lord 
Mountbatten, the 
twentieth to hold 
this office since 
institution 

began his task 
handing over the 
controls of India to 
its native leaders. 
The meeting of Lord 
Mountbatten and 
Lord Wavell is shown 
on .our frontispiece. 
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GREETED AT NORTHOLT AIRPORT ON HIS RETURN FROM INDIA: THE 


HIS’ WAY TO ASSUME THE POST OF VICEROY OF INDIA: LORD MOUNTBATTEN, WITH \ 
\ FORMER VICEROY, FIELD MARSHAL LORD WAVELL (CENTRE ; BELTED COA1), 


LADY MOUNTBATTEN, DRIVING THROUGH NEW DELHI IN THE STATE CARRIAGE. \ 
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T would not be 
possible to 
give even an in- 
dication of the 
nature of Mr. 
Sitwell’s book to 
anyone who was 
not familiar with 
the more personal 


of his previous 
MR. § fERELL SITWELL s <4: 
MR ACHEVERELIL ITWELL, THE writings And 
AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ven for tho 
’ ‘ ; 
ON THIS PAGE. aig ~ 


Sacheverell Sitwell, the younger brother who have been 
of Edith and Sir Osbert-Sitwell, was his constant 
Sore 66 Sean © gS ge vee readers one could 
and the author of many books, among hardly do more 
whieh may be mentions All Summer than string out a 
Mold Fashioned Flowers,” and “British list of his themes 
Architects and Craftsmen.” and say that it is 
the sort of book 
he might be expected to write with such subject- 
matter. Though there is a vague thread derived 
from the “ Tales of Hoffmann,” an organic plan, 
if it exists, is well concealed beneath the shim- 
mering and kaleidoscopic surface. The book is’ not 
for those who wish a man-to take a subject and 
stick to it, for it wanders into all sorts of field, with no 
superficial relation to each other: the tidy-minded 
would find it insufferably inconsequent: it has no 
touch of the catalogue. It had best be described as 
a reverie, or a series of reveries, linked by a common 
wsthetic approach and fortified with much miscel- 
laneous erudition. And it will best be enjoyed not 
by the reader who tries to argue with it, but by him 
who surrenders to it. One of Mr. Sitwell’s earliest 
books, ‘‘ All Summer in a Day,”’ was similarly vagrant, 
and offered a similarly difficult struggle through a 
tanglewood of briars and brambles, covered with 
thorns and exquisite flowers. But in that his 
reminiscences were of childhood and its natural 
surroundings, the discovery of houses and lawns, 
copses and thickets and flowers: now he is an older 
man, he is erudite, and those things are seen in an 
eclectic mirror of art. Jet him brood: few readers 
will get an equal pleasure out of all his pages ; but 
those which are shared will be found exquisite, in the 
manner of slow movements in ’cello concertos. 

He writes courageously, and a little cryptically, in 
this butcher's shop of a modern world with new black 
thunderclouds overhanging in it, a preface which 
may give a clue to the manner and matter of his book. 








MOORISH IVORY CASKET, ELEVENTH CENTURY : 


beasts, and with many other single figures of lions, stags, or other anima 


He says: “ There are flames of fire at the feet of all 
the pagan statues. The old wine has turned sour in 
the goatskin. The new wine is fermenting. The snap- 
dragon nods upon tic sculptured cornice, and in a 
flowering meadow within the walls the statue of Venus 
has fallen among the violets. So fell the antique 
world which now lies in ruins. So will fall our world 
in its own sweet time. But it will not die so beautifully. 
Rather, we are trapped in the ruins. Here and now 





*“The Hunters and the Hunted.” By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
IMustrated. (Macmillan ; 15s.) 


PAMPELUNA CATHEDRAL. 


Completely covered with carvings in relief, with ornamentation of leaves and flowers, and with cusped birds. Both parts are 
madalilone containing figures of men seated in Moorish fashion upon the ground, hawking, 3 fighting with wild instructive and charm- 
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“THE LIGHT THAT NEVER WAS.” 


“THE HUNTERS AND THE HUNTED”: 
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By SACHE VERELL SI TWELL.° 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


we do not pronounce the name of Moloch, nor those 
of the rival charioteers. The streets of our city are 
to be strewn not with phosphorus and anti-personnel 
bombs, but with rose petals, rosemary and sprigs of 
myrtle. 

‘We are supposing, and it may come-true, that 
the reign of plenty has returned again. We are 
beginning, even now, to create beauty from the tank’s 
slime and the tractor’s mud. For the world was young 
and gay once. It belongs to the young. It will be 





being proved by inscriptions upon them.to have been 
made for the same person, a Minister of the Khalif 
Hisham II., under the direction or inspection of his 
chief eunuch. 

‘These caskets of ivory are completely covered 
with carvings in relief, with ornamentation of 
leaves and flowers, and with cusped medallions 
containing figures of men_seated in Moorish fashion 
upon the ground, hawking, or fighting with wild 
beasts, and with many other single figures of lions, 
stags, or other animals. 
They are, undoubtedly, 
among the more 
precious ‘objects that 
have come down to us 
from the Dark Ages.” 
-But, apart from the 
fact that I cannot admit 
the century of the 
Norman Conquest to be 
a century in the Dark 
Ages, I cannot see here 
a connection with the 
Muse of Comedy—unless, 
indeed, the comedy is 
to be found in the 
reader who looks for 
the Muse who _ isn’t 
there. 

But I am _ doing 
what I said shouldn’t 
be done: namely, 
arguing. The book must 
be taken as it stands, 
with its changing scenes 
of fétes champétres, of 
Central European land- 
scapes, its glimpses of 
great painters and 





PLATE FROM THE CAVALIER DUKE OF NEWCASTLE’S BOOK OF HORSEMANSHIP. 
Eleven great horses in a semi-circle are reared up on their haunches . . . 


great musicians, its en- 
and their flowing tails and, Chanting disquisitions 


PRED loose or plaited manes and the curve of their necks and backs give them the air of sea monsters about trogons and hum- 


praying to a god. 


young again when flowers grow on the dumps and 
the scrap-heaps.. Our Muse is to be that one of whom 
Dr. Lempriére tells us in his dictionary that she 
holds a mask in her right hand, and is distinguished 
from her sisters by her shepherd’s crook. And he 
adds that her dress appears shorter and not so 
ornamented as those of the other Muses. Not, then, 
the tolling of the tocsin, but the ringing of an entr’acte 
bell. -And, for our god- 
dess, Thalia, the Muse 
of Comedy, which has 
as many meanings as 
there are kinds of 
laughter. But read on, 
we ask you, and you 
will hear them, one 
and all.” 

The logical connec- 
tions are not always 
evident in Mr. Sitwell’s 
statements, and I don’t 
suppose I shall be the 
only reader who will 
wonder why the Muse 
of Comedy has _ been 
invoked, except in so 
far as all human affairs, 
viewed in the light of 
eternity, have a comic 
as well as a_ tragic 
aspect. A large part of 
the book is devoted to 
objets d’art and a whole 
section to beautiful wild 


ing, and certainly 
remind us of the survival of lovely things amid 
the ruins, as humbler people were reminded by 
the poppies which grew by the trenches in Flanders 
during the Kaiser’s war. It is agreeable to be 
reminded of, and instructed about, Moorish ivory 
caskets and Etruscan silver mirrors, to read: ‘‘ We 
would instance the eleventh-century ivory caskets 
of Cordovan workmanship, of which the most 
beautiful extant specimens are to be found in the 
treasures of the cathedral at Pampeluna in the 
Pyrenees, at Braga in Northern Portugal, and in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the two former of these 





ming-birds and _ birds 
of paradise. To read it straight through, as I 
have since read it, is not only a difficult but an 
unnecessary task. It can be picked up—opened 
anywhere and read for as long as one cares to 
read it, and if one is sometimes inclined to be 
irritated, one must say to oneself: ‘‘ This is no 
ordinary author: he cares, and he should be given 
his head.” 
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LADY IN RIDING HABIT, BY GAVARNI: “LA MODE,” 1830. 


“In a sort of vision we behold Giuletta standing on the steps of a 
country house and by a painted railing. She is dressed in her hunting 
habit . . . the train lifted up and carried over her right arm between 
the wrist and elbow.” 
Reproductions from the book “‘ The Hunters and the Hunted”’ ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Lid. 
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FROM THE ORANGE FREE STATE TO NATAL: THE ROYAL TOUR’S PROGRESS. 
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ON THE LAST DAY OF THEIR TOUR OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE: THEIR MAJESTIES 


RECEIVING THE PLAUDITS OF THE CITIZENS OF HARRISMITH : (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE MAYORESS, 
IN THE TOWN OF HARRISMITH, WITH (LEFT) THE MAYOR, AT AN ASSEMBLAGE OF CITIZENS. 


GENERAL SMUTS, THEIR MAJESTIES, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, PRINCESS MARGARET, THE MAYOR, 


Nvvnvunnen 
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INDIAN CHILD MUSICIANS WHO ENTERTAINED THE ROYAL FAMILY IN PIETERMARITZBURG; 
A CHARMING PICTURE OF THE INDIAN WELCOME TO THE ROYAL FAMILY AT PIETERMARITZBURG : t WHERE THOUSANDS OF INDIANS GAVE THEIR MAJESTIES AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME. 
SMILING INDIAN WOMEN MUSICIANS IN A DISPLAY OF SONGS AND DANCES. Nenana 
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RIDING INTO PIETERMARITZBURG, CAPITAL OF NATAL, WHERE THE ROYAL FAMILY RECEIVED 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE COMMUNITY. 
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N March 13 the Royal party fulfilled their last engagement in the Orange Free State when they 
visited Harrismith and concluded a tour of the province, which the Administrator, Dr. Barnard, 
has described as an unqualified success and far surpassing even his high expectations. Later in the 
same day they crossed the boundary into Natal and visited the historic town of Ladysmith. The large 
Indian community of Natal had previously announced their intention of boycotting the Royal Tour, but 
the majority of Ladysmith’s Indian population was apparently among the welcoming crowds ; and when a : Hi , 
on March 18, after their week-end’s rest, the Royal party arrived at Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, i ie mien ie ppg apc ye tin ae pong Fionn t 
thousands of Indians swelled the enthusiastic welcome which they received and Indian music and dancing - ot dai aie “Oak eee “eile , 
were among the entertainments staged. At the sports ground a choir of 1000 white children gave a display : ” ‘ 
and sang ‘ Will ye no’ come back again?"’ Other pictures of the tour appear on pages 342 and 343. sees . saan 
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DURBAN: WHERE THE INDIAN BOYCOTT OF THE ROYAL TOUR COLLAPSED. | 





THE ROYAL FAMILY (on THE STAGE ; RIGHT) DURING THE CIVIC BALL WHICH i 


MARKED THE END OF THE FIRST DAY OF THEIR THREE-DAY VISIT TO DURBAN. i 


\ 
oane suenuensesenesauenaguanecnnensensenentaveennnneaneneanensenensen ‘’ 


\ 
(ABOVE.) ONE OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S FIRST DUTIES ; 
AFTER THE ROYAL PARTY'S } 
ARRIVAL AT DURBAN: | 


OPENING THE MEMORIAL 
GATES AT THE CITY’S WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


ssyenapeesuesssseatessvenunearen cyaneuannenseneneeaneaten seeees ss 


N March 20 began the 
Royal family’s three- 

day visit to the City of 
Durban—pictures of which 
appear on this and the 
opposite page. The three 
most notable events were 
perhaps: on the first day, 
the King’s opening of the 
Memorial Gates at the City’s 
War Memorial; on the 
second day, the children’s 
pageant at the racecourse, 
which concluded with the 
crowd of 30,000 singing. 
* Land of Hope and Glory” 
and which has been de- 
scribed as able to stir the 
blood of any patriot ; and on 
the third day the final 
collapse of any pretence by 
the Indian community of 
Natal to boycott the Royal 
tour, when an estimated 
65,000 Indians hailed their 
Majesties and the two 

Princesses. 
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(RIGHT.) ONE OF THE MOST 
STIRRING OF THE PATRIOTIC 
DEMONSTRATIONS WHICH 
HAVE MARKED THE ROYAL 
TOUR: THE CHILDREN’S 
PAGEANT AT GREYVILLE 
RACECOURSE, DURBAN. 
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; 
IN THE CHARMING SURROUNDINGS OF DURBAN’S MITCHELL PARK : HER MAJESTY (CENTRE), AT THE DURBAN RACES: THEIR MAJESTIES CHATTING WITH MR. SAUNDERS, OWNER 
WITH THE MAYOR OF DURBAN, PRINCESS ELIZABETH (BEHIND) AND THE KING (RIGHT). OF THE WINNING HORSE, AFTER KING GEORGE HAD PRESENTED THE KING’S CUP. 
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THE ROYAL ARRIVAL IN DURBAN: THE CAR, WHICH BROUGHT THE ROYAL FAMILY FOR THE OPENING OF THEIR THREE-DAY VISIT TO THE 
GREAT SEAPORT CITY OF NATAL, APPROACHING THE CITY HALL FOR THE RECEPTION WHICH OPENED THE FESTIVITIES. 













AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF THE DURBAN CENOTAPH WHICH COMMEMORATES THE FALLEN OF THE 1914-18 WAR: THE KING AND QUEEN (CENTRE 
FOREGROUND) ARRIVING TO OPEN THE MEMORIAL GATES IN REMEMBRANCE OF THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN WORLD WAR II, 


A HIGHLIGHT OF THE ROYAL TOUR: ENTHUSIASTIC DEMONSTRATIONS OF LOYALTY BY THE CITIZENS OF DURBAN. 


On March 20, in the afternoon of the Royal family’s first day in Durban, his | derived particular pleasure from a slight unrehearsed event. After he had 
Majesty opened a Gate of Remembrance for those who gave their lives in the turned the key, the King opened one leaf of the gates and passed through. Her 
1939-45 war. This ceremony, in which buglers of the Durban Light Infantry Majesty, noticing the other leaf still closed, turned and flung it wide herself. This 


sounded the Last Post and the Reveille, was witnessed by a large crowd which | caught the imagination of the bystanders, who greeted it with prolonged cheers. 
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REVOLUTIONARY DISCOVERIES WHICH IDENTIFY TWO DAHSHUR PYRAMIDS. 


| 
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FIG. I. WHERE THE HORt -E. CORNER OF THE 
PYRAMID, SHOWING THE FOUNDATION STONES, ARROW SHOWS THE POSITION: SEE FIG. 2. 


FIG. 2. 


PROVES THE PYRAMID SNEFRU’S. INSCRIPTION IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE DARK FACE, 


N an illustrated article published in our 
issue of March 22 we indicated that 
further important discoveries had just been 
made during the excavation of the southern 
stone pyramid of Dahshur; and we give 
here the further notes and photographs of 
the author, Captain P. A. J. Garnons 
Williams. He writes: ‘‘ Since my article 
(published in The Illustrated London 
of March 22), work at the southern 
pyramid at Dahshur (Fig. 3) has 
directed towards, first, finding the 
of the king for whom the pyramid was 
built ; second, 
the upper 
passage of the small 
of the “ blunted” 
that directed towards finding 
The Horus-name of Snefru (i.¢. 


News 
stone 
been 
name TO BE THAT OF SNEFRU: 
of the structure 
the 


immediately south 


in excavating through 
third, 
pyramid which 
The first 


the pavement 


in chamber; and, in excavating entrance 


is situated 
pyramid. line of investigation—namely, 
the name of the king, 
Neb-Maat)), first 


the north-east corner-stone of the 


was successful. 
King of the 4th 
pyramid 
and 2), while his cartouche (which will show one of his 


Dynasty, was found on 
(Figs. 1 
other names) was discovered on one of the blocks of stone immediately 
below the pavement of the upper chamber, where robbers had driven a 


passage. This discovery has upset the theory held previously, that the 


FIG. 4. THE ENTRANCE SHAFT OF THE PYRAMID OF HETEP-HERES, 
SNEFRU’S QUEEN. THE ORIGINAL CASING STONES CAN BE SEEN. 


FIG. 3. THE BENT OR “ BLUNTED” P 


MOTHER OF 
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CHEOPS, 
northern and southern stone 
pyramids had belonged re- 

to Snefru and 

The 


chambers 


spectively 
Huni. construction 
the the 
southern pyramid is more 
advanced, the 


are corbelled in two direc- 


of in 


4.€., roofs 


tions instead of one, and 
the areas spanned by the 
roofs are much wider than 
those in the northern 
pyramid. It appears there- 
fore that the pyramid of 
Snefru is iater in date than 
the northern stone pyramid, 
although the northern one 
is of true pyramid form. 
If this should prove to be 
the case, the change of angle 
of the pyramid of Snefru 
could well be accounted for 
by the theory put forward 
in my article of March 22. 
In the second investigation 
the greater part of the pave- 
ment in the upper chamber 
has now been lifted in the 
search for the way leading 
from the pavement on the 
rectangular structure to the 
burial chamber. This pave- 
ment is composed of lime- 
stone blocks approximately 
1-ft. thick and of varying 
size which had been laid 
with gypsum as mortar. 
Under these stones was a 
filling of roughly-shaped 
limestone blocks. This has 


now been excavated to a 


‘ 
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AMID OF DAHSHUR, NOW CONCLUS 
WITH (RIGHT: THAT OF HETEP-HERES, HIS QUEEN AND THE 
BUILDER OF THE GREAT PYRAMID, 


depth of approximately 10 ft., and 
the work has revealed that there are 
three successive vertical layers of filling, 
and that the northern one was the 
first to be placed in position, while the 
last layer (the southern one) was kept 
in place by carefully hewn stone laid 
with gypsum as mortar. These dis- 
coveries point to the possibility of 
there being a filled-in doorway in the 
northern wall of the upper chainber. While 
this work was in progress, the entrance 
shaft to the small pyramid was found on the 
northern side of it (Figs. 3 and 4). The sand, was cleared, revealing that 
the passage system was in the shape of a V, each arm being about 30 ft. 
long and at an angle of approximately 40 degrees to the horizontal. At the 
upper end of the inner arm was a small room, about 10 ft. square, with a 
corbelled roof (Fig. 5). Excavation at the S.W. corner of this pyramid revealed 
the name of Hetep-heres, wife of Snefru. It will be recalled that her 
funerary furniture was found at Giza, whence it had been moved by her 
son Cheops. 
stone pyramid and the little pyramid on the south side of it belong respectively 
to Snefru and his wife Hetep-heres, while the results of the work in the upper 
chamber continue to uphold the theory that the pyramid contains a third room. 
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VELY PROVED 


In conclusion, the excavations have proved that the southern 
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5. INSIDE THE PYRAMID OF QUEEN HETEP-HERES: SHOWING 
THE CORBELLED ROOF OF THE CHAMBER, LOOKING DIRECTLY UPWARDS. 
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(TOP.) THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE: CAMBRIDGE, WHO WON EASILY, LEADING OXFORD BY THREE LENGTHS AND APPROACHING HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 
(BOTTOM.) THE GRAND NATIONAL : LOUGH CONN (SECOND) LEADING AT THE FIRST JUMP; (INSET) CAUGHOO, THE WINNER, PASSING THE POST TWENTY LENGTHS AHEAD 
On March 29 two of the most popular of the annual sporting events took place—at j University Boat Race was won by Cambridge who finished ten lengths ahead of Oxford, 
Aintree and on the Thames. The one-hundred-and-fourth race for the Grand National | having covered the course from Putney to Mortlake in 23 min. 1 sec.—one of the slowgst 
was won easily by a practically unknown Irish horse, Caughoo, which finished twenty times ever recorded for the race. Oxford won the toss and chose the Surrey side, but 
lengths ahead of Lough Conn, with Kami lying third. Caughoo, owned by Mr. J. J. Cambridge drew ahead almost from the start and gradually increased their lead, being 
McDowell and ridden by E. Dempsey, started at odds of 100 to 1. Last year’s winner, two lengths ahead at the Mile Post and paddling comfortably to the finishing-line from 
Lovely Cottage, was not started owing to the state of the going.——The ninety-seventh Barnes Bridge. Our photograph shows the crews approaching Hammersmith Bridge. 
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HAT are the real characteristics and 
intentions of Soviet Russia, and how 
should other nations conduct their affairs 
with her? These questions are repeatedly 
and insistently asked nowadays and receive 
answers which vary a great deal. The main 
difficulty about interpretation is to be found 
in the screen of secrecy which prevents any 
thorough investigation. Some people talk as 
if this had always existed, but that is not 
exactly the case. It is true that there was a secret police 
under the Tsars, but many foreigners none the less lived 
a normal life in Russia in those times and met all classes 
on terms of normal social intercourse. No foreigner does 
so to-day. It is therefore of interest to have the im- 
préssions and suggestions of an acute observer who lived 
in the country for some time during the late war and 
whose opportunities for seeing things, if limited, were 
exceptionally good in the circumstances. General Martel’s 
experiences, recorded in his latest book, relate chiefly to 
the conduct of the war, militarily and politically.* For 
him the Russian outlook is essentially Asiatic, but he 
makes no attempt to show how this view should be recon- 
ciled with a splendid literary and musical tradition, both 
European in their main features and yet at the same time 
popular, or with the widespread interest in dramatists and 
novelists as European as Shakespeare and Dickens. Yet 
much that he has to tell us is well worth listening to. 
He is convinced that a policy of placation and appease- 
ment is despised by the Russians and therefore defeats 
itself. If this be so, he was a good choice as Chief of the 
British Military Mission. I have never heard of his 
appeasing anybody. ‘“ Q"'—to his friends, among whom 
I venture to hope I am numbered—is one of the most 
charming of men, but undoubtedly what is called “ tough." 
Someone remarked to me that certain comments in an 
earlier book recalled the tremendous thuds of his 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
RUSSIAN MILITARY AND POLITICAL ORGANISATION. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


never been so insulted in his life. After some thought, 
the army commander ripped away the piece of paper with 
a flourish. After that, he says, matters went smoothly, 
and both at the front and in Moscow the Russians were 
prepared to discuss operations frankly. He, for his part, 
had brought with him maps of the North African cam- 
paigns, and was able to describe battles such as Alamein. 
He claims that for four months there were free and friendly 
relations with the General Staff, and that this was the only 
period of the war during which’such a state of affairs existed. 

General Martel also believes that his advice had some 
weight with the Russians as regards the conduct of opera- 
tions in 1943. He argued that it would pay them to let 
the Germans attack first against the Kursk salient, which 
was their most likely initial objective. He considered that 
the enemy’s armoured formations were still a long way 
ahead of those of the Russians, and that the wisest policy 
would be to let them blunt themselves in a major offensive, 
putting up with the inevitable penetration, but ensuring, 
above all else, that they were confined to narrow avenues 
and gradually hemmed in on the flanks. However this 


may be, that is what the Russians did, and their defeat of 
this offensive is one of the most notable landmarks of the 
war. In the end, the good relations ceased, for reasons 
which he does not care to discuss, though he indicates his 
belief that the fault was on our side. His greatest diffi- 
culties were semi-political, the most serious of all being 
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on the contrary, he was told that a stern and 
autocratic Government was needed in Russia. 
The gap between the wartime standard of life 
of the official classes and that of the ordinary 
people -who had no special privileges as in- 
dustrial workers was amazing, but it has been 
described by several other observers. The 
young people were, on the whole, enthusiastic 
about the achievements of the Communist 
Party. Only a loss of its prestige would 
be likely to bring about another revolution. This prestige 
must in the long run depend upon the degree of success 
with which it tackles the problems of rehabilitation. He 
does not think that the troops have been seriously “‘ con- 
taminated ”’ by their sojourn in conquered territory ; the 
capitalist countries occupied had been for the most part 
already devastated by war and their standard of living 
speedily fell to that of Russia, if not lower. Yet the 
authorities were perturbed. about Russia’s low standard, 
and will certainly make supreme-efforts to raise it. The 
profit motive, which is now so often decried in Britain, 
made long strides in Russia during the war, and it is 
doubtful whether any régime could now safely abolish it. 

A section of ‘‘ The Russian Outlook ” is devoted to the 
great international conferences and to the change in this 
outlook which took place as the result of success in war. 
This caused an increase in Russian political ambitions, and 
may possibly be the forerunner to some return of the 
imperialism of older days. Once again, in the more poli- 
tical part of his book, he asserts his belief that a weak 
foreign policy will lead nowhere. He cannot believe in 
the possibility of the Russian people being persuaded to 
see the world through western eyes or to look more favour- 
ably upon western conceptions of democracy. ‘‘ Some 


form of enlightened autocracy ” is what the country appears ° 


to need and may eventually get. Perhaps in fifty or a 
hundred years the two countries, ours and theirs, will 
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LINKING EUROPE TO THE FAR EAST: A MAP SHOWING 
In the article on this page Captain Falls, in discussing the Soviet military and political organisation in | 
connection with Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel’s book, ‘The Russian Outlook,” states that General | 
Martel advocates a European federation to maintain the balance of power on the Continent. In this 
connection it is interesting to study the above map which illustrates the preponderating mass of the Soviet 1 


boxing-gloves on the persons of his opponents in the Army 
championship. As an expert in armoured warfare he had 
visited the Russian manceuvres in 1936, where he saw a 
whole brigade dropped from aircraft by parachute. These 
manceuvres seemed to him unduly artificial and intended 
to a great extent as a demonstration of Russian strength 
and armament, but the material was highly impressive. 
Discipline was strict. The junior officers were keen, but 
their tactical training needed improvement. This weak- 
ness the authorities themselves realised and were doing 
their best to remedy by the foundation of schools. The 
artillery was well handled and the tanks were extremely 
reliable, but the armoured forces carried out virtually no 
reconnaissance and would have suffered heavily from the 
fire of hidden anti-tank guns had this been the real thing 
instead of an exercise. The increase in striking power was 
remarkable, but as of old the great strength of the Army 
lay in the magnificent physique and almost unlimited 
endurance of the troops, 

General Martel considers, with a good deal of justi- 
fication for his view, that the pact with Germany, though 
it provided opportunity for great improvement in arma- 
ment and training, was, on balance, a serious error and 
that, by permitting the French to be routed and the British 
to be driven off the Continent by a foe relieved cf all 
immediate care for his eastern flank, Soviet Russia paved 
the way for the enormous losses and terrible sufferings 
which began in June 1941. He flew to Russia to take 
charge of the Mission in April 1943, and in May was allowed 
to pay a long visit to the Donetz front. A first trial of 
the policy he intended to pursue occurred when the army 
commander showed him a map revealing the German dis- 
positions, but with a piece of paper pinned over those of 
the Russians. He protested that he had not come out 
from England to be treated in this way, and that he had 

* “The Kussian Outlook.” By Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel. 
(Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6c.) 
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concerned with the small bodies of British kept at Murmansk 
and Archangel in connection with the convoys. Some of 
the treatment meted out to these men for minor offences 
was extremely harsh, but the real evil was Russian in- 
sistence upon regarding them as individual immigrants, 
handing out to them individual visas, with consequent 
trouble and delay, refusing the extra-territorial disciplinary 
rights which one ally usually accords to another in such 
cases as a matter of course, refusing permission to us to 
set up hospitals for naval or merchant seamen wounded 
in the convoy actions, 

General Martel found a great improvement in the 
Russian forces since 1936. The gap between officers and 
men appeared wider than in ours, but the relations between 
them were good. The material was sound, if sometimes 
rough, but the Russians could not afford the refinements, 
even if sent by their allies, because they needed the ship- 
ping space for basic requitements. There was an astonish- 
ing amount of improvisation in the services of supply. 
They worked well enough, however, though it must be 
noted that if British troops were left twenty-four hours 
without any food whatever the results would be unfor- 
tunate, whereas Russians would not be greatly perturbed 
by such an accident. The air forces appeared to him to 
be a long way behind our own as regards radar and wireless 
inter-communication, but they were valuable for their 
main purpose, that of tactical support of the land forces. 
In general, he considers that the enormous numbers of the 
Russian divisions made it out of the question to maintain 
a standard equal to that of the Western Allies, especially 
that of the armoured and motorised divisions in the 
Eighth Army—and the German Africa Corps—in Libya. 
This applied also to the Germans on the Eastern Front, 
though they made an effort to keep a number of Panzer 
divisions in a high state of efficiency. 

The people with whom he talked he found friendly. 
He does not think there was any bitter resentment against 
the absolute rule of the numerically small Communist Party ; 


THE GREAT LAND MASS OF SOVIET RUSSIA FOR COMPARISON WITH THE CONTINENT OUTSIDE ITS WESTERN BOUNDARIES. 


Republics compared with the rest of Europe outside Russia's western boundaries. As the result of war 
Russia’s frontiers have been extended and, with Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and othe: 
countries as spheres of Russian influence, the U.S.S.R. stands firmly entrenched among the Western Powers. 
(Copyright map by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


naturally approach each other more closely; meanwhile, 
he suggests it would be wise to agree to differ and to have 
a dividing-line. He is convinced that the Soviet needs 
peace at present and will not embark upon anything in 
the nature of large-scale aggression, if only for the reason 
that an appeal to the population to provide the means for 
it would be extremely unpopular, so much so that it would 
be risky for 2ny administration to attempt it, even with 
the support of the biggest police force ever organised in 
the world’s history and accorded extra-legal powers. The 
policy which he advocates amounts in sum, though he 
does not use the term, to a return to the balance of power ; 
but since there can be no nation in Europe of the stature 
of Soviet Russia, the United States, and the British Com- 
monwealth, he would fill the gap by a European federation. 
Some critics will find this book partial and some may 
call it hasty and over-simplified. There may be truth in 
both allegatiqns, since it is a short book, written by a 
soldier who visited Russia for a special purpose during 
the war and who often saw the least favourable side of the 
Russian character. It should be said, however, that the 
author has warm admiration for many things Russian, 
from the General Staff of the Army to the ordinary people 
of the country. It is also the case that General Martel is 
a sharp-eyed commentator, who picks up a great deal in 
a relatively short time. Even those who do not agree 
with his impressions and suggestions are likely to derive 
value from reading a book which has its full share of enter- 
tainment. Finally, there are some interesting comments 
on British and American conduct of the war which have 
no particular bearing on Russia except that the writer 
decided to examine the validity of Russian criticisms of 
the policy of the Western Allies. As I mentioned in my 
article of last week, he agregs with the Russians that the 
invasion of North-West Europe might have been launched 
earlier, a belief in which I did not find myself in agreement 
in that article. I expect ‘“‘ The Russian Outlook” to be 
widely read and to cause a great deal of discussion. 
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WORK THE PUBLIC NEVER SEE: “BEHIND THE SCENES” AT A MUSEUM. 
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MUSEUM EXPERTS--MAKING CASTS OF THE BONES 


- - A LITTLE-KNOWN ACTIVITY OF THE 
- U NG-U OF AN EXHIBIT ORED FOR PROTECTIO DURING THE WAR‘! EXPERTS OF CYCLOTOSAURUS, A LARGE FOSSIL AMPHIBIAN, FROM * NATURAL MOULDS.’ 


THE 
THE SKELETON OF DIPLODOCUS, THE LARGEST KNOWN DINOSAUR. 





REASSEMBLED : THE PELVIS OF THE 


REMOVED DURING THE WAR AND NOW BEING 
IN POSITION, 


FOUND IN AMERICA: THE SKELETON 
"-PRECURSOR OF THE MAMMOTH—BEING FIXED 


CAST MADE FROM A _ FOSSIL 
EXPERTS. * CHATHAM ELEPHANT 


A PLASTER 
COMPLETION UNDER THE HANDS OF 


OF DIPLODOCUS NEARING 
South Kensington, the workshop embraces the whole basement of the building, and 
is estimated it will take some thirty here, behind the scenes, experts are at work assembling the giant skeletons of pre 
years to make up the leeway. In addition, many of the more valuable exhibits were historic animals, such as Diplodocus and the ‘‘ Chatham Elephant "’ (found at Upnor 
dismantled and removed for safety, and these have now to be gradually replaced as near Chatham, in 1914), or making casts of their bones from ‘ natural moulds 

damaged galleries have beer At the Natural History Museum, ee left in the surrounding rock after the original bones have decayed 


of our museums suffered during the blitzes, the war 


Apart from the damage several of 
affected research work to such an extent that it 


soon as the repaired. the cavities 
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HAT are the real characteristics and 
intentions of Soviet Russia, and how 
should other nations conduct their affairs 
with her? These questions are repeatedly 
and insistently asked nowadays and receive 
answers which vary a great deal. The main 
difficulty about interpretation is to be found 
in the screen of secrecy which prevents any 
thorough investigation. Some people talk as 
if this had always existed, but that is not 
exactly the case. It is true that there was a secret police 
under the Tsars, but many foreigners none the less lived 
a normal life in Russia in those times and met all classes 
ou terms of normal social intercourse. No foreigner does 
so to-day. It is therefore of interest to have the im- 
pressions and suggestions of an acute observer who lived 
in the country for some time during the late war and 
whose opportunities for seeing things, if limited, were 
exceptionally good in the circumstances. General Martel’s 
experiences, recorded in his latest book, relate chiefly to 
the conduct of the war, militarily and politically.* For 
him the Russian outlook is essentially Asiatic, but he 
makes no attempt to show how this view should be recon- 
ciled with a splendid literary and musical tradition, both 
European in their main features and yet at the same time 
popular, or with the widespread interest in dramatists and 
novelists as European as Shakespeare and Dickens. Yet 
much that he has to tell us is well worth listening to. 
He is convinced that a policy of placation and appease- 
ment is despised by the Russians and therefore defeats 
itself. If this be so, he was a good choice as Chief of the 
British Military Mission. I have never heard of his 
appeasing anybody. ‘ Q''—to his friends, among whom 
I venture to hope I am numbered—is one of the most 
charming of men, but undoubtedly what is called ‘*‘ tough.” 
Someone remarked to me that certain comments in an 
earlier book recalled the tremendous thuds of his 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
RUSSIAN MILITARY AND POLITICAL ORGANISATION. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


never been so insulted in his life. After some thought, 
the army commander ripped away the piece of paper with 
a flourish, After that, he says, matters went smoothly, 
and both at the front and in Moscow the Russians were 
prepared to discuss operations frankly. He, for his part, 
had brought with him maps of the North African cam- 
paigns, and was able to describe battles such as Alamein. 
He claims that for four months there were free and friendly 
relations with the General Staff, and that this was the only 
period of the war during which’such a state of affairs existed. 

General Martel also believes that his advice had some 
weight with the Russians as regards the conduct of opera- 
tions in 1943. He argued that it would pay them to let 
the Germans attack first against the Kursk salient, which 
was their most likely initial objective. He considered that 
the enemy’s armoured formations were still a long way 
ahead of those of the Russians, and that the wisest policy 
would be to let them blunt themselves in a major offensive, 
putting up with the inevitable penetration, but ensuring, 
above all else, that they were confined to narrow avenues 
and gradually hemmed in on the flanks. However this 
may be, that is what the Russians did, and their defeat of 
this offensive is one of the most notable landmarks of the 
war. In the end, the good relations ceased, for reasons 
which he does not care to discuss, though he indicates his 
belief that the fault was on our side. His greatest diffi- 
culties were semi-political, the most serious of all being 
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on the contrary, he was told that a stern and 
autocratic Government was needed in Russia. 
The gap between the wartime standard of life 
of the official classes and that of the ordinary 
people -who had no special privileges as in- 
dustrial workers was amazing, but it has been 
described by several other observers. The 
young people were, on the whole, enthusiastic 
about the achievements of the Communist 
Party. Only a loss of its prestige would 
be likely to bring about another revolution. This prestige 
must in the long run depend upon the degree of success 
with which it tackles the problems of rehabilitation. He 
does not think that the troops have been seriously ‘“ con- 
taminated ” by their sojourn in conquered territory; the 
capitalist countries occupied had been for the most part 
already devastated by war and their standard of living 
speedily fell to that of Russia, if not lower. Yet the 
authorities were perturbed. about Russia’s low standard, 
and will certainly make supreme ‘efforts to raise it. The 
profit motive, which is now so often decried in Britain, 
made long strides in Russia during the war, and it is 
doubtful whether any régime could now safely abolish it. 

A section of ‘“‘ The Russian Outlook ”’ is devoted to the 
great international conferences and to the change in this 
outlook which took place as the result of success in war. 
This caused an increase in Russian political ambitions, and 
may possibly be the forerunner to some return of the 
imperialism of older days. Once again, in the more poli- 
tical part of his book, he asserts his belief that a weak 
foreign policy will lead nowhere. He cannot believe in 
the possibility of the Russian people being persuaded to 
see the worid through western eyes or to look more favour- 
ably upon western conceptions of democracy. ‘‘ Some 
form of enlightened autocracy ” is what the country appears 
to need and may eventually get. Perhaps in fifty or a 
hundred years the two countries, ours and theirs, will 
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LINKING EUROPE TO THE FAR EAST: A MAP SHOWING 


In the article on this page Captain Falls, in discussing the Soviet military and political organisation in 


Martel advocates a European federation to maintain the balance of power on the Continent. In this 
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THE GREAT LAND MASS OF SOVIET RUSSIA FOR COMPARISON WITH THE CONTINENT OUTSIDE ITS WESTERN BOUNDARIES. 
Republics compared with the rest of Europe outside Russia’s western boundaries. As the result of war. 


countries as spheres of Russian influence, the U.S.S.R. stands firmly entrenched among the Western Powers. 


connection with Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel’s book, ‘‘ The Russian Outlook,” states that General Russia’s frontiers have been extended and, with Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and other 
| 


connection it is interesting to study the above map which illustrates the preponderating mass of the Soviet 


boxing-gloves on the persons of his opponents in the Army 
championship. As an expert in armoured warfare he had 
visited the Russian manceuvres in 1936, where he saw a 
whole brigade dropped from aircraft by parachute. These 
manceuvres seemed to him unduly artificial and intended 
to a great extent as a demonstration of Russian strength 
and armament, but the material was highly impressive. 
Discipline was strict. The junior officers were keen, but 
their tactical training needed improvement. This weak- 
ness the authorities themselves realised and were doing 
their best to remedy by the foundation of schools. The 
artillery was well handled and the tanks were extremely 
reliable, but the armoured forces carried out virtually no 
reconnaissance and would have suffered heavily from the 
fire of hidden anti-tank guns had this been the real thing 
instead of an exercise. The increase in striking power was 
remarkable, but as of old the great strength of the Army 
lay in the magnificent physique and almost unlimited 
endurance of the troops. 

General Martel considers, with a good deal of justi- 
fication for his view, that the pact with Germany, though 
it provided opportunity for great improvement in arma- 
ment and training, was, on balance, a serious error and 
that, by permitting the French to be routed and the British 
to be driven off the Continent by a foe relieved of all 
immediate care for his eastern flank, Soviet Russia paved 
the way for the enormous losses and terrible sufferings 
which began in June 1941. He flew to Russia to take 
charge of the Mission in April 1943, and in May was allowed 
to pay a long visit to the Donetz front. A first trial of 
the policy he intended to pursue occurred when the army 
commander showed him a map revealing the German dis- 
positions, but with a piece of paper pinned over those of 
the Russians. He protested that he had not come out 
from England to be treated in this way, and that he had 





* “The Russian Outlook.” By Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel. 
(Michael Joseph ; 108. 6d.) 


concerned with the small bodies of British kept at Murmansk 
and Archangel in connection with the convoys. Some of 
the treatment meted out to these men for minor offences 
was extremely harsh, but the real evil was Russian in- 
sistence upon regarding them as individual immigrants, 
handing out to them individual visas, with consequent 
trouble and delay, refusing the extra-territorial disciplinary 
rights which one ally usually accords to another in such 
cases as a matter of course, refusing permission to us to 
set up hospitals for naval or merchant seamen wounded 
in the convoy actions. 

General Martel found a great improvement in the 
Russian forces since 1936. The gap between officers and 
men appeared wider than in ours, but the relations between 
them were good. The material was sound, if sometimes 
rough, but the Russians could not afford the refinements, 
even if sent by their allies, because they needed the ship- 
ping space for basic requifements. There was an astonish- 
ing amount of improvisation in the services of supply. 
They worked well enough, however, though it must be 
noted that if British troops were left twenty-four hours 
without any food whatever the results would be unfor- 
tunate, whereas Russians would not be greatly perturbed 
by such an accident. The air forces appeared to him to 
be a long way behind our own as regards radar and wireless 
inter-communication, but they were valuable for their 
main purpose, that of tactical support of the land forces. 
In general, he considers that the enormous numbers of the 
Russian divisions made it out of the question to maintain 
a standard equal to that of the Western Allies, especially 
that of the armoured and motorised divisions in the 
Eighth Army—and the German Africa Corps—in Libya. 
This applied also to the Germans on the Eastern Front, 
though they made an effort to keep a number of Panzer 
divisions in a high state of efficiency. 

The people with whom he talked he found friendly. 
He does not think there was any bitter resentment against 
the absolute rule of the numerically small Communist Party ; 


(Copyright map by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


naturally approach each other more closely; meanwhile, 
he suggests it would be wise to agree to differ and to have 
a dividing-line. He is convinced that the Soviet needs 
peace at present and will not embark upon anything in 
the nature of large-scale aggression, if only for the reason 
that an appeal to the population to provide the means for 
it would be extremely unpopular, so much so that it would 
be risky for any administration to attempt it, even with 
the support of the biggest police force ever organised in 
the world’s history and accorded extra-legal powers. The 
policy which he advocates amounts in sum, though he 
does not use the term, to a return to the balance of power ; 
but since there can be no nation in Europe of the statur¢ 
of Soviet Russia, the United States, and the British Com- 
monwealth, he would fill the gap by a European federation. 
Some critics will find this book partial and some may 
call it hasty and over-simplified. There may be truth in 
both allegatiqns, since it is a short book, written by a 
soldier who visited Russia for a special purpose during 
the war and who often saw the least favourable side of the 
Russian character. It should be said, however, that the 
author has warm admiration for many things Russian, 
from the General Staff of the Army to the ordinary people 
of the, country. It is also the case that General Martel is 
a sharp-eyed commentator, who picks up a great deal in 
a relatively short time. Even those who do not agree 
with his impressions and suggestions are likely to derive 
value from reading a book which has its full share of enter- 
tainment. Finally, there are some interesting comments 
on British and American conduct of the war which have 
no particular bearing on Russia except that the writer 
decided to examine the validity of Russian criticisms of 
the policy of the Western Allies. As I mentioned in my 
article of last week, he agrees with the Russians that the 
invasion of North-West Europe might have been launched 
earlier, a belief in which I did not find myself in agreement 
in that article. I expect ‘“‘ The Russian Outlook” to be 
widely read and to cause a great deal of discussion. 
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WORK THE PUBLIC NEVER SEE: “BEHIND THE SCENES” AT A MUSEUM. 


\ Pr 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN ACTIVITY OF THE MUSEUM EXPERTS——-MAKING CASTS OF THE BONES 


” 
‘ 


THE “ BUILDING-UP”’ OF AN EXHIBIT STORED FOR PROTECTION DURING THE WAR! EXPERTS OF CYCLOTOSAURUS, A LARGE FOSSIL AMPHIBIAN, FROM “NATURAL MOULDS. 
PIECING TOGETHER THE SKELETON OF DIPLODOCUS, THE LARGEST KNOWN DINOSAUR. 


” 





A PLASTER CAST MADE FROM A FOSSIL FOUND IN AMERICA: THE SKELETON REMOVED DURING THE WAR AND NOW BEING REASSEMBLED : THE PELVIS OF THE 


OF DIPLODOCUS NEARING COMPLETION UNDER THE HANDS OF EXPERTS, “ CHATHAM ELEPHANT --PRECURSOR OF THE MAMMOTH BEING FIXED IN POSITION. 


Apart from the damage several of our museums suffered during the blitzes, the war South Kensington, the workshop embraces the whole basement of the building, and 
affected research work to such an extent that is estimated it will take some thirty here, -behind the scenes, experts are at work assembling the giant skeletc { pre 
years to make up the leeway. In addition, many of the more valuable exhibits were historic animals, such as Diplodocus and the “ Chatham Elephant (foun 
dismantled and removed for safety, id these have now to be gradually replaced as near Chatham, in 1914), or making casts of their bones fron natural 

he repaired. At the Natural History Museum, i.e., the cavities left in the surrounding rock after the original bones have 
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TOPICAL EVENTS ON LAND AND SEA: A MISCELLANY OF NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY MANOR-HOUSE WHICH MAY BECOME A CIVIC CENTRE: GAINS- 
ORE CF THE LARGEST PEIVATE NOUSES IX ENGLAND 4S 4 GIFT TO THE NATIONAL BOROUGH OLD HALL—A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF BLACK AND WHITE TIMBER-WORK. 


TRUST: ESCLE BOSE, SEVENOAKS, KESI—SOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC It was recently reported that Sir Edmund Bacon, the owner of the Old Hall at Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
The tramiier of Kncile House, Sevenoaks, Kent. to the National 


T hi ildi i iations were taking place between 
Trust for permanent preservation shire, had offered the building to the National Trust, and that negotiat : wee 
has been completed recently. ft is the git of Lord Seckrilie and under the terms of the transfer the Urban District Council and the Trust with the object of converting the Hall into a show-] lace 
he ami bos family bewe 2 lea of 2 pert of the house 4 Kaole comtaims fine examples of carly which would eventually become the town’s civic centre. It is recorded that there has peas gener 
Exgiah formctare. sheer and pictures besides rugs anc tapestries Gztimg from the early seventeenth house or hall on the site for over 1000 years, and in 1430 the property was acquired by Sir Thomas 
century. It was ammounced that the house would be opened to the public om April 3, bet, owing Burgh, who built the present Old Hall. 
feck of ste and oe 


Gificultes, could only be shown to 2 Emited extent this year. 
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ONCE THE PRIDE OF FRANCE AND A FORMER HOLDER OF THE ATLANTIC BLUE RIBAND: 
THE HULK OF THE LINER NORMANDIE, NOW BEING BROKEN UP FOR SCRAP AT NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 

. 5 . f Pete ae The 83,000-ton liner Normandie was launched in 1932, and, on her maiden voyage to New York in 
A FAMOUS ESCIISE COUSTY EECIMEST. DUE TO BETURS BOME FROM ITALY, BIDS 1935 gained the Blue Riband of the Atlantic for France with an average speed of 29°68 knots. On 

FAREWELL TO VESORCE: THEE BASED OF THE 





25D BaTTals0Oe, THE ESSEX REGIMES February 9, 1942, while she was docked in New York Harbour for conversion for war purposes, a 

aeates asresey = sv. waee’s sovaze fire broke out on board and the giant vessel heeled over and sank. She was later raised, and is 
now being broken up for scrap. 
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A “MAJOR DISASTER”: THE 


22,500-TON LINER MONARCH OF BERMUDA ON FIRE 
IN DOCK AT HEBBURN-ON-TYNE, WHERE SHE WAS BEING REFITTED. 
On March 24 fire broke out aboard the liner Monarch o} 





f r ce, i ; Bermuda, which was in dock being refitted 
FORMERLY A PLEASURE-CRAPT OWNED BY CEEMANY'S MILITARY IDOL: FIELD MARSHAL a war service, in preparation for resuming her New York—Bermuda run. The fire Swept through 
: , tT c : : 5 the vessel for eight hours before it was brought under control and five firemen had to be sent to 
SSS CAS SS TS MASESTS SP AREAEEEE, SEARCH, WEEES SEE HW UEED af hospital. It was stated that no workmen w 
A FISHING-BOAT. 


ere on board at the time other than the fire patrol and 
that the damage done was “ very serious,” 
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COMMUNAL RIOTS IN N.-W. INDIA. 


 oaae ¢ es . A ‘ 
TYPICAL OF RECENT RIOTING IN THE PUNJAB AND N.-W. INDIA: A CROWD OF ARMED 
RIOTERS MOVING IN ROUGH COLUMN TO TAKE PART IN DISTURBANCES NEAR RAWALPINDI. 


WHERE COMMUNAL FEELINGS DIVIDE A CITY AGAINST ITSELF: A PESHAWAR SCENE 
WITH MOSLEMS IN THE FOREGROUND ; BEYOND THE BARRIER, A HINDU-SIKH QUARTER. 


RAWALPINDI FROM THE AIR: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING SMOKE DRIFTING FROM 
THE WIDESPREAD FIRES CAUSED DURING THE GRAVE COMMUNAL RIOTS, 


Following the promulgation on March 19 at Lahore of the order which prescribed the death penalty 
for certain offences, such as murder, kidnapping, robbery and arson, the centre of high feeling may be 
said to have moved to the North-West Frontier Province where, following Moslem agitation against 
the continuance of the Redshirt (Congress) Ministry in office,} widespread disturbances broke out. By 
March 21 more than 150 deaths had occurred (nearly all Hindus and Sikhs) and several thousand Moslem 
League demonstrators had been arrested. In Peshawar some 40,000 Hindus and Sikhs remained behind 
closed doors in their own quarter for ten days on end for fear of being massacred. The situation became 
a little quieter as the result of the entry into the city of several thousand Redshirt volunteers with the 
avowed object of restoring confidence among the minorities. The outlook, however, continued to be 
extremely ominous 
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THE U.N. INQUIRY IN N. W. GREECE. 


While the United Nations Inquiry Commission’s team was travelling through Macedonia, endeavouring to 
get in contact with General Marcos, the guerilla leader, two further grave incidents took place. On March 20 
John Zevgos, one of the chief instigators of the E.L.A.S. Lett-Wing rebellion in 1944, was murdered in 
Salonika by three gunmen. A former Communist, later arrested, is said to have confessed to killing Zevgos 
“‘ because he is responsible for my detention for six months in Boulkes Camp in Yugoslavia, and because of 
the harm which Communist tactics are doing to my country.” A day or two later in Laconia, in Southern 
Greece, following the murder by guerillas of the anti-Communist Captain Katsareas, mobs raided the prisons 
at Gythion and killed a number of Left-Wing prisoners. On March 23 the U.N. Commission left Greece for 
Bulgaria, learning, just before their departure, of a new raid in Thrace, said to have originated in Bulgaria. 


iy’ 


GREEK GUERILLA LEADERS IN WESTERN MACEDONIA, INCLUDING A WOMAN ARMED WITH 
A STEN GUN: AMONG THE REBELS VISITED BY THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION. 


SURROUNDED BY ARMED GUERILLAS, MOST OF THEM WOMEN: IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES, 
LIEUT.-GENERAL MAURICE DELVOIE (OF BELGIUM), LEADER OF THE U.N. COMMISSION TEAM. 


“9% 


or 


THE HUMAN ASPECT OF GREECE’S GUERILLA TROUBLES : MOURNING WOMEN WHO TOLD THE 
UNITED NATIONS TEAM THAT THEIR SONS AND HUSBANDS HAD BEEN KILLED BY THE GUERILLAS. 
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FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAP: HOW LONDON’S WATER SUI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArtTisT, G. H. DAVIS, WITH THE CO-O 
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TAKEN FOR GRANTED BY HOUSEHOLDERS UNTIL THE RECENT FLOODING OF FILTER-BEDS MADE IT NE 





ONUTSIOE 
STOPCOCK AT 
“A” 1S THE WATER 


+ SUPPLY 


MAIN. 


2 a Ss 


The recent snow, fuel cuts and floods have in turn disrupted our ordered existence discontinued or reduced to a trickle. The water which came from the tap was no pu 
and shown us how dependent we are for our well-being on the click of an electric longer pure and householders were advised to boil all water the abled On pre 
switch, the warmth of a fire and the turning of a tap. Normally, when we drink these pages aur artist illustrates the process whereby our ‘oaiarte safeguarded Fill 
a glass of water, we assume that it will be free from impurities and account for this from contamination. The Metropolitan Water Board supplies over three hundred filte 
by the vague idea that “ the Water Board do something to the water." It therefore million gallons of pure water daily in an area of some 500 square miles. Two- lea 
came as a great shock to thousands of Londoners when flood-water from the River thirds of London's water comes from the Thames, one-sixth Be the Lee and the pro 

remainder from wells varying in depth from 100 to 300 ft. The river water is of « 


Lee entered the Lee Bridge Works’ filters and they had their supplies either 
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R SUPPLY IS PURIFIED AND KEPT FREE FROM CONTAMINATION. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE METROPOLITAN WAaTER BOoarD. 





(2) THE WATER. FROM THE RIVER. 
1S PUMPED INTO LARGE STORAGE RESERVOIRS. 
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)E IT NECESSARY FOR WATER TO BE BOILED: THE PROCESS OF PURIFYING LONDON’S WATER-SUPPLY. 
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pumped from the Thames into large storage reservoirs and from there passes to the 
pre-chlorination stations to receive its first “‘ treatment.’’ It then flows on to the 
Filtration Stations, where it passes through the primary and secondary, or slow, 
filtering systems. As the water percolates through layers of sand and shingle it 
leaves behind the impurities it contained and becomes ready for the sterilising 
process in which it is treated with one part per million of chlorine (i.e., one gallon 
of chlorine to one million gallons of water). Sometimes ammonia is also added 


' 


to remove the taste of the chlorine. The sterilised water is then run into covered 
tanks, where it remains for a period sufficient for the completion of the process. 
Meanwhile a check on the purity of the water is maintained at all times and samples 
are taken to the laboratories at frequent intervals for bacterial and chemical tests 
to ensure that if impurities get into the water, they may be detected and eradicated. 
And so, except when the system becomes unworkable under abnormal conditions, 
it is safe to assume that water from a tap is free from all impurities. 
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THE PALESTINE POLICE FORCE | DISTURBED PALESTINE; FLOODED ENGLAND; 
WANTED! ___ _WARSCARRED CALAIS; A NEW SUBMARINE. 
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o.com 
gist ; THE LIFTING .OF MARTIAL LAW IN JERUSALEM: CROWDS WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL 
A NOTICE WITH WHICH THE PALESTINE POLICE HOPE TO ROUND-UP TERRORISTS: THE NAMES THAT THEY MAY TEAR DOWN THE BARBED-WIRE BARRIERS WHICH DIVIDED THE CITY. 
(L. TO R.) ARE (TOP ROW), MENAHEM BEIGIN, ARIEH BEN-ELIEZER, LEIB BOYKO, REUBEN Remarkable scenes took place in Jerusalem on March 17, when Martial Law, which had been in force 
FRANCO, AND MAREK KAHANE; AND (BELOW) ITZHAK RUBINSTEIN, HAIM SACHS, EMANUEL for fifteen days, was ended. Our photograph shows crowds waiting on both sides of the barbed-wire 
STRASBERG, YAACOV VINIAR- barriers on Mea Shearim Street. As soon as the official signal—a whistle—was sounded they ran 
- ped. - through the gaps in the wire which the soldiers had torn, trod it underfoot and mingled in a great 
SKY, HERZL WARHAFTIG, milling mass.—Some Jewish newspapers refused to publish the “‘ Wanted Men” notice reproduced (left). 


THE HISTORIC CALAIS WATCH TOWER, NOW STANDING THE LAUNCHING OF H.M.S. ACHERON AT CHATHAM DOCK- 
SENTINEL OVER THE DESOLATE RUINS OF THE TOWN. YARD: THE SUBMARINE ENTERING THE WATER. 


Calais is now only a desolate stretch of rubble, but the historic The new submarine Acheron was launched at Chatham Dockyard 
watch tower still stands. Its foundations date to the time of Charle- on March 25, the naming ceremony being performed by Mrs. 





magne, and in 1572 it was split asunder by an earthquake. At Middleton, wife of Rear-Admiral G. B. Middleton, Admiral Super- TROOPS, U 2 

one time it was a lighthouse, and later housed a Chappe optical intendent of the Dockyard. The first Acheron was an eight-gun nly =e eee Wwsneene SEARSEENS — Anwe 7” 

telegraph installation, while in the 1914-18 war the lantern was bomb-vessel launched at Whitby in 1799, but not purchased into JERUSALEM: THE DOG IS STARTING TO DIG WHERE THE 
used as a military carrier-pigeon loft. the Navy until 1803. She took part in the blockade of Toulon. MINE DETECTOR HAS LOCATED METAL, . 





HOW THE BATTLE OF THE OUSE GAP AT EARITH WAS WON AFTER CONSIDERABLE RISKS HAD BEEN TAKEN WITH THE FORCES OF NATURE: NEPTUNE TANKS IN POSITION ACROSS 
THE 160-FT. BREACH TO WHICH A THOUSAND TROOPS WERE RUSHED. 


Brigadier E. E. Read, Chief Engineer, Eastern Command, who supervised Operation Neptune, the of Nature, and with an error of judgment the amphibians might have been t th to 
closing of the breach in the bank of the River Ouse near Earith, stated on March 25 that the battle and overturned.” Our photograph shows preparations for the operation, which See Se eh 
had been won. He said, “It went extremely well and reflects great credit on the men, who flogged filling all gaps caused by the floods with sandbags. In our issue of March 29 we gave a view of the 


themselves into a state of exhaustion to see it through. We took considerable risks with the forces causeway at Earith, marked only by trees visible above the expanse of water. 
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LEARNING HOW TO MOUNTAINEER: A COURSE IN THE CAIRNGORMS. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





A FROZEN BURN DOES DUTY AS A “ GLACIER”’: ONE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
COURSE IS CHIPPING FOOT- AND HAND-HOLDS IN ITS SURFACE WITH AN ICE-AXE. 








LEARNING THE ART OF BEING LOWERED OVER A CLIFF-FACE BY MEANS OF A ROPE, 


WHICH SHE PAYS OUT HERSELF : 


ONE OF THE STUDENTS HAS A NEW EXPERIENCE, 






WATCHED BY OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COURSE: A STUDENT--FROM ABERDEEN 
UNIVERSITY—TAKES HIS TURN AT SCALING THE FROZEN MOUNTAIN TORRENT, 


ROPED READY FOR A CLIMB OVER THE FROZEN SNOW AND ICE: LORD MALCOLM DOUGLAS- 
HAMILTON, IN CHARGE OF THE MOUNTAINEERING EXPEDITIONS OF THE COURSE. 


HE Central Council for Physical Recreation was founded in 1935 with a view to encouraging 
young people to become adept at various forms of sport and pastime rather than to remain 
spectators, and during the war did excellent service in connection with sports relaxation for 
factory workers. The recently launched National Sports Development Fund will, it is hoped, 
enable the Council to enlarge its activities. Last week the Scottish section which has Sir 
lain Colquhoun of Luss as its president held a successful Mountaineering and Ski-ing 
Course in the Cairngorms, operating from Aviemore. Men and women from all over the 
country took part and the instructors included Lord Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton, brother 
of the Duke of Hamilton. 
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K; AND STILL THE CENTRE OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
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—&: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSIONS OF THE COLOUR AND MOVEMENT OF PARIS IN THE EARLY SPRING. 





” wonderful silks now being produced in Lyons are being used by the great couturiéres | brown kitchen teapots and there is no milk. The Stranger to Paris seeing the 
< to further their more-than-ever extravagant designs. The salons, where every queues waiting outside the Orangerie in the Jardin des Tuileries, might think it 
284 kind of expensive dress design is displayed, are crowded daily. New spring hats was a cinema with “ Vincent "’ as the chief actor, but it is an exhibition of paintings 
Ny and luxury articles have appeared in the shops. At the’ famous Ritz Hotel by Vincent Van Gogh (the great Dutch Post-Impressionist painter; 1853-1890); 


he fashionable society meets for afternoon tea, but the tea is poured from little | which is the great attraction that all Paris is visiting. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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ones ‘ sstrnstnnncnsin nine innetinenniinnienninni tani MtunnAnnANaNMNONeNL HAM 
THE LORD MAYOR'S NATIONAL FLOOD DISTRESS FUND: SIR BRACEWELL SMITH, THE LORD sinloha SS aie ER RNB ia naa 
MAYOR (R.), EXAMINING CONTRIBUTIONS WITH HIS SWORD-BEARER (L.) AND SECRETARY. A NEW ZE ND GIFT OF [30,000,000 FOR BRITAI MR. HUGH DALTON (RIGHT) 
The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Bracewell Smith, launched his National Flood Distress Fund on RECEIVING THE CHEQUE FROM MR. W. J. JORDAN, 


rene Bg Bs. bees sett 000,000 peenan | pa ag By fl By Ak ee Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner for New Zealand, recently handed a cheque for £10,000,000 
large and eo have arrived at the Mansion House from all parts of the country ) is hoped that Wiicdinda Dalton, st New Zeal A a oe on behalf of the a my aland Beg ge 
2 frame e Prime Minister of New an r. Peter Fraser, in announcing the gift, said that it was 

many more donations wi be forthcoming to help alleviate the widespread dis “in recognition of the magnificent, unprecedented effort of the United 


i ‘a Kingdom and her people in maintaining freedom and making possible its 
expansion in the years to come.” 
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MARIA PASQUINELLI. ) THE DEATH OF MISS EDITH CRAIG, THE " SIR EDWIN PLOWDEN. 
Charged with the murder 4 DAUGHTER OF ELLEN TERRY. \ Appointed Chief Planning Officer 
Somes Ff Pay d's Ly Ps 3th } Miss Edith Craig, actress, stage-designer and producer, | oat tenes 
Infantry Brigade, at Pola, on ; — ew o AL Bit re = = \ of the ciety of Aircraft Pro- 
February 10. Isa thirty-four-year- } y 7 photograp’ ep 3 duction in 1945. Is a director 


old Florentine school-teacher. 


= 


appeared in our issue of March 8, 1947, when we stated 
F that Miss Edith Craig was shown with her brother, of C. Tennant and Sons. 


Mr. Edward G. Craig. We have since been informed “Wuygrnsenaennnnannn 
that the photograph shows her with Mr. i 


te 
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A CASE WHICH HAS CREATED MUCH COMMENT IN THIS COUNTRY: THE WEST 
AFRICAN NATIVES CONDEMNED TO DEATH FOR A RITUAL MURDER. 


The case of the five West African natives condemned to death for complicity in a ritual, " a 
or “ ju-ju,” munter, bes caused much a oy ein a Colonial i? procedure THE EFFECT OF A DYING CURSE AVERTED! SIR ANTHONY 
in this country ter tne execution ha nm postpon seven times, three of the a . 7 > s > 

natives were executed on March 24. The five men were tried and sentenced to death in PQUGHEY-TICHBORNE  DISTRIRUTING THE FICREORNE BOLE. 
1944 for murdering Akyea Mensah, a sub-chief, on the day of the funeral of Sir Ofori On March 25 the annual distribution of the Tichborne Dole of flour again 
Atta, chief of the Kibi tribe, in order that human blood could be poured on the throne. took place. In 1150 Lady Mabel de Tichborne laid a dying curse on the 
After the execution of three of the natives, news arrived that an appeal was to be made family if they ever failed to make the distribution. This year, owing to 
to the Privy Council and the execution of the remaining two was again postponed. the initial lack of co-operation of the Ministry of Food, the dreaded effect 

of the curse was narrowly averted. 


ee, 
Sts ts toce 


(Execution postponed). 
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THE CONSECRATION OF THE NEW BISHOP SUFFRAGAN OF FULHAM: THE ARCHBISHOP SIR DAVID ROSS. 


OF CANTERBURY WITH THE VEN. W. M. SELWYN AFTER THE CEREMONY. Agedintes chelemen of pei to inquire into the Press. Is sixty-nine, 
, a 
In St. Paul's Cathedral on March 25, the Ven. William Marshall Selwyn, Archdeacon of Bath, Rector of Bath, }{ po Rem Ai Bn PB Rie Dy ey By HE Mond S 


and Prebendary in Wells Cathedral, was consecrated as Bishop Suffragan of Fulham. Among those who took j 194 ; iti : ; 
part im the consecration were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Bishop of Bath Fa Lacy suthor ef" The Right and the Goca” one «oundations of Ethics, 4 
ow Wells, The new Bishop, [born in 1880, was educated at Haileybury and Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Educated at Edinburgh and Balliol College, Oxford. ; 
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THE MODERN HOME: “DOCKET AND UNIT” ROOMS IN A LONDON EXHIBITION. 
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Felt for floor covering 
at 39/6 per yd. - 
Hearth-rug made 
from 4 cord rugs at 
59/3 each, sewn 
together - - - 
Wallpaper, 3 pieces 
at 15/- per piece 
Pelmet in coupon- 


ivory-coloured cord 
costing 10/- - ~ 

Curtains, 10 yds. at 
3/10 per yd. - - 

Cushion covers, 5 yds. 
at approx. 5/- per 
yd. - - - . 

{Using docket for 15 
sq. yds. of Utility 
fabric.) 

Mahogany Utility 
dining -table (6 
units) - - - 

Three mahogany 
Utility dining 
chairs at £2 10s. 9d. 
and 1 unit each 
(3 units) - - 

Utility settee (12 
units) - + = 

Mahogany occasional 
table, Utility 
(3 units) ° e 


1 
Wicker chair - - | 


eS 


rid * . 3 
DOLLA A ACOA OOOO CACO OTA tA ttt . oi 


Baby's high chair, 
Utility (unit free) - 
Armchair, second- 
hand - - - 
Covering material 
for armchair - - 
Cost of loose cover ae 
for armchair - - 0 te 4 
Four cushions at 
7/11 each - - 


Total (24 units) 0} 
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COMPLETELY FURNISHED, USING" ONLY THE DOCKETS AND UNITS 
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BEDROOM. 


Felt for floor covering 
at 26/6 per yd.- - 
Wallpaper, 8 pieces at 
6/- per piece - - 
Pelmet made from 15 
ds. yellow and white 
id at 4d. per yd. 


Curtains made from 18 
dusters at 1/9 each, 
plus 50 yds. braid at 
4d. per yd. - - 

Bedspread made from 
25 dusters at 1/9 each 
and 45 yds. braid at 
4d. per yd. and white 

iping cord trimming 
‘or 2/6 - - - 
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Rocking chair, second- 
hand - - - - 
Chest of drawers, 
second-hand, re- 
painted - . e 
Wood for painted dress- 
ing table fitment - 


ttt ets 


ttt le 


Allowed for cost of paint 
Dressing-table mirror - 
Hanging mirror - - 
Bedside table, second- 
and - - - . 
Mahogany Utility 
double bed (5 units) 7 40 
Utility dressing stool 
(1 unit) - . °° 32im9 § 


Total (6 units) £55172 } 


‘ 





A BEDROOM FURNISHED AT A COST OF {55 17s. 2d.: ONE OF THE CHIEF ATTRACTIONS AT THE “‘DAILY HERALD’ MODERN HOMES EXHIBITION. 


The ‘“ Daily Herald ’’ Modern Homes Exhibition, which opened at the Dorland Hall, | can be renovated and placed in the company of good utility articles to produce a 
Regent Street, on March 25, will continue until May 24. A feature which is attract- | pleasing general effect, and among the features of the bedroom are the bedspread 
ing much attention is the series of full-scale fully-furnished rooms designed to. show | and curtains made out of as yet unrationed grey cotton dusters (twenty-five are used 
how the average householder can overcome the many difficulties which nowadays for the bedspread) and decorated with unrationed woollen braid. Also included in 
present themselves when furnishing rooms; and these exhibits provide many new the Exhibition is the ‘‘ Ministry of Health 1947 Kitchen,” which has already been 
ideas. On this page we show a combined living- and dining-room and a bedroom, installed in houses constructed under their housing programme; a display of labour- 
planned by the Council of Industrial Design and Mrs. Marjorie Holford, which are saving devices for the home; examples of modern china, pottery and glass now 
furnished using only the dockets and units allowed by Board of Trade Regulations being sold on the home market; and a garden exhibit which illustrates how small 
and together costing £158 Ils. 2$d. The rooms show how second-hand furniture gardens can be replanned so as to be labour-saving. 
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THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


—=—s" == 
Cs a: THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. —#® 


HERE once was a pigeon in North America. It is no longer there. It was a long- 
winged bird, slender of tail, coloured bluish and fawn, with a slate-coloured head and 
purplish-brown breast. The most remarkable thing about it was, however, the tremendous 
numbers in which it existed. Josselyn, writing in 1672, says: “I have seen a flight of 
[these] pigeons that to my thinking had neither beginning nor ending, length nor breadth, 
and so thick I could not see the sun.” Audubon records a flight of them continuing for 
three days without a break, and for three hours out of those three days he estimated that 
a billion passed overhead. Ross King, in 1866, saw a flock which obscured the sun for 
14 hours and was 300 miles long and 1 mile wide. 

It is difficult to find a standard for comparison with these mass flights: but that the 
statements of their numbers were not exaggerated is borne out by other observers. 
Alexander Wilson, in 1832, estimated a single flock, seen near Frankfort, in Kentucky, to 
consist of at least 2,230,270,000 birds, and William Bridges, writing in ‘‘ Animal Kingdom,” 
has estimated that if each bird consumed a pint of food each day—a fair average—then this 
one flock alone would dispose of a mass of food far in excess of the bulk required to feed 
all the men under arms during the last war. 

By September 1, 1914, these vast hordes were gone, and the species extinct, and one 
more name was added to the long list of animals exterminated by man. 

The melancholy story of the Passenger Pigeon begins when the first colonists landed 
on the eastern seaboard of North America. They found among the native fauna a bird which 
wandered in vast numbers over large areas of the countryside in search of food, and annually 
migrated southwards each autumn, returning northwards each spring. Further details of 
the bird were : that its food consisted of beechnuts, acorns, chestnuts and such seeds, rasp- 
berries, wild cherries and other fruits, even caterpillars and insects ; that it nested by the 
million in the forests, often a single tree 
containing 100 nests or more; and that 
frequently the branches of the trees would 
break under the weight, with dire results 
to the eggs and young. 

We know a little more of their habits, 
too. The nest, for example, was flimsy, 
rather on the lines of that of the turtle dove, 
so that the single egg could often be seen 
through the bottom of the nest. The in- 
cubation period was fourteen days, and 
during this time cock and hen shared the 
duties with a regularity in time usually 
reserved for the clock- watching human. 
Twice a day the change-over took place, 
simultaneously, so far as can be gathered, 
throughout the flock, and each time it 
occurred the noise of the wings of the 
fluttering millions sounded “‘ like a roaring 
tornado.” Another curiosity of behaviour, 
linked with the regular change-over, was 
that during the nesting season at any given 
moment of the day either all the males 
would be foraging apd all the females sitting, 
or vice versa. 

The call was unlike that of our more 
familiar pigeons, and consisted of a “ series 
of shrieks, clatters and clucks.”” The noise 
from its calling, and from the beat of wings, 
combined with the immense numbers, must 
have been awe-inspiring if not actually 
terrifying. 

There is one singular point, that in spite 
of its enemies, which included mammals as 
well as raptorial birds, and the fact that a 
single egg only was laid, the Passenger 
Pigeon population should have grown to 
such vast proportions. This is the more re- 
markable when it is recalled that mortality 
among young birds from branches broken 
under the weight of the nests must have 
been not inconsiderable. 

The pigeon’s one crime against humanity 
was that it was edible; and as the towns 
grew in the United States of America, there 
opened up a ready market for its carcase. 
Even so, its extermination would not have 
been so readily achieved but for its habits, 
which gave a greater vulnerability to attack 
than, say, the wood-pigeon’s. Its habitual 
movements in vast flocks of densely packed 
ranks meant that the most indifferent 
marksman with a gun could bring down 
twenty or.thirty with one pull of the trigger, 
and by using a small swivel cannon 200 could 
be assured at one discharge. Further, they 
could be clubbed or netted with the greatest 
of ease ; 3000 at a time in one sweep of a 
net has been recorded. There was, however, 
an even easier method of getting them— 
namely, by cutting down the trees, especially when the young squabs were about. There 
seems to have been something frenzied in this almost “ gold rush”’ fever. Man seems to 
have lost all sense of proportion in his attack on the Passenger Pigeon, for, not content 
with these methods of easy slaughter, it became the custom to fell one tree so that in 
falling it brought down others. 

The numbers of the pigeon were still apparently unimpaired when Ross King wrote his 
description in 1866, but by the 1870's the slaughter was beginning to be felt, and by 1880 
onwards the birds were disappearing rapidly. The climax appears to have been reached 
in a massacre at Petoskey, Michigan, in 1878, when “at least 300 tons of birds were 
slaughtered in a few weeks."”" By 1895 killing for market was finished ; in 1906 the last wild 
bird was caught in the U.S.A. ; and in 1907 the last one was caught in Canada. 

Fortunately, the Cincinnati Zoological Society, in about 1878, bought four pairs of 
Passenger Pigeons. These were put on exhibition, and it was probably from these that the 
last survivor appears to have been derived, although there seems to be some doubt about 
even this. At all events, “ Martha,” the last surviving Passenger Pigeon, died in the Zoo 
at Cincinnati on September 1, 1914, at 5 p.m. 

There is a story and a moral in the decline and extinction of the Passenger Pigeon. Of 
the many species of animals that have become extinct within the span of years covered by 
human history, this is the only one of which we know the exact time of death of the last 
surviving individual. This unique event passed unnoticed because it happened to coincide 
with the vital struggle on the Marne. It is to be hoped that the moral will not be lost sight 
of through preoccupation with other affairs to-day. We are playing fast and loose with 
many natural resources, not least with some of our wild animals, and it is worth recalling 
that, according to Mr. Roy L. Abbott, writing in “ Natural History,” when a Bill was 
proposed in 1857 to protect the pigeon, a committee of the Ohio State Legislature 
said: “ The Passenger Pigeon needs no pesteetion, Wonderfully prolific—no ordinary 
destruction can lessen them.” Maurice Burton, D.Sc, 
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PHOTOGRAPHED 
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The astonishing story of the Passenger Pigeon is told in 
early nineteenth century there were millions in the United States but, as towns developed, the pigeons were 
slaughtered to provide food until, in 1914, the last —— specimen died in captivity in the Cincinnati Zoological 
arden. 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the National Audubon Society, New York. 
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, NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


ao — eo CAB os =: 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is often, and not only with detective novels, hard to decide how much of a story one 
should give away; unless the reader has some idea what to expect, he can have no 
curiosity, and yet surprises should be left to do their own work. Fortunately for the 
reviewer, most novels are of the plodding type. Their landscape is uniform ; no sudden 
prospects or transformation scenes delight one at any turn of the road. But how much 
incident can one abstract from “The Angelic Avengers,’’ by Pierre Andrézel (Putnam ; 
10s. 6d.) ? It moves in nothing but surprises ; every turn of the story brings a coup de 
thédtre, and to forestall even one of them would be simply cheating. 

And the whole is even stranger than the parts. This is no real world. The scene is 
early Victorian—but a Gothic, fairy-tale, fantastic early Victorian, conscious and artificial 
even in its naiveté. And the charming heroines are a Victorian Snow-White and Rose- 
Red. They make a pretty picture—two fresh young flowers interlacing, clinging together 
and showing each other off. Lucan, with her golden ringlets, is the touchstone—the pure 
and gentle, translucent image of ideal girlhood. An orphan, poor and fugitive, I must 
not say why, she turns for refuge to her friend the dark rose in the rich house, as sweet 
and noble as herself, but gay, fanciful and daring. Another change, and the “sisters ” 
are adrift in the wide, wide world. Fate comes to meet them in the shape of a little, old, 











learned clergyman and his wife, who have been looking for two poor girls to educate ; 
and thus they find themselves at Sainte-Barbe. Of that sinister, romantic sojourn and 
what flows out of it, once more it would be wrong to speak. 
motion of the wand has its full effect, I must confess the upshot is disappointing 
final, too-dramatic reckoning between good and evil just misses fire. 
and evil are only masks, although the mask is the face. 
blood ; 


But though each surprise and 
the 
After all, this good 
These people are not flesh and 
they are built of theory and fancy, in a manner takingly novel, but unfitted to 
stand much strain. Even the basic theme 
of maiden purity is not a creed; it is a 
hypothesis, a mask selected for this occasion 
from all the other masks. But here the 
painting is delicious. Lucan and especially 
the wilder Zosine have so much poetry, and 
in their own way so much life, that one 
feels let down by the prosaic-romantic 
happiness to which they are dismissed with 
their romantic sticks of young men—though, 
to be sure, it is a happy ending in the true 
Victorian mode. And the excitement, the 
singularity, the mannered freshness of the 
whole fairy-tale make up for any flaws of 
design. We are told it was first published 
in Denmark, and, indeed, the flavour of 
Scandinavian English that hangs about it 
might spoil a realistic novel; here I am 
inclined to think it adds. 

The story of ‘‘ Warfare Accomplished,’’ 
by Edith Pargeter (Heinemann ; ros. 6d.), 
might be told in detail without the least 
indiscretion, if it could be told. For this 
is a plodding novel, in the best sense. 
But its story is the war itself, from D-Day 
to victory in Europe, and the Midshire 
men of A Company whom we follow step 
by step,-or jump by jump, through France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany are only small, 
intermittent figures against the changing 
landscape of battle. This broad, full canvas 
is the third of a series covering the whole 
war : an achievement which must be called 
impressive and, from a woman writer, 
surprising. Though one may, perhaps, be 
too much surprised ; what are the uses of 
imagination, if strict experience is to be a 
Sine qua non? As an outsider, I could 
detect no trace of a woman’s hand in the 
actual war scenes. They are more thoughtful 
and continuous than most of their kind, 
from time to time suggesting, admirably, a 
bird’s-eye .view; but they are not at all 
unreal or wavering. The German débdcle at 
Falaise, the Dutch front of mud and water, 
the crossing of the Rhine, the concentration 
camp—these and other mass effects may 
stand out, but the details and the minutiz ~ 
of combat ring just as true. It is hard to 
believe the writer’s sex has made any 
difference here. When we come to the 
human element, the case is altered. First, 
there are no mean or unattractive characters 
in A Company, or, as far as one can see, in 
the regiment ; officers and men alike, they 
are good and brave, and their dignity 
is always cared for. In this unbroken 
deference it may not be fanciful to read the 
non-combatant. And the hero—surely 
Sergeant Benison is a woman’s hero. Ugly, 
hard-bitten, old at thirty, misunderstood and hated, as he thinks, by his men, still 
he is their guardian angel, looking on his job as a cure of souls. With what zeal and 
subtlety he shepherds young Teddy Mason, who has too much self-confidence, and 
Arthur Clure, who has too little! How brilliant his success, and how sublime his 
unawareness of being appreciated! But then one ought not to judge him on this 
book alone, and I missed the earlier volumes. Despite the halo, he is sympathetic, 
and a good central figure—actor and aobserver in one. 

“Unless Two Be Agreed,’’ by Margaret Pedler (Hodder and Stoughton; gs. 6d.), is 
light holiday reading. A young girl, Anglo-French in background and sagacious beyond 
her years, has torn herself from a reluctant family to go on the stage. On holiday in 
Cornwall, she meets the hatchet-faced, athletic Simon, who begins by being rather rude 
to her, and soon, of course, they are deep in love. But Anne is afraid it will not do. 
Simon has a prejudice against actresses—he has been married to one already ; besides, he 
is an infidel, and has a twin brother. If his twin were unhappy it would spoil his life, 
and that, thinks Anne, is too great a risk. However, they become engaged. Then the 
twin’s silly little wife, and Simon’s distrust of women, combine to part them—and war 
breaks out. But they meet again in due course, and all their troubles are resolved. Which 
is very nice, though not more than we expected. 

“House of Darkness,’’ by Allan MacKinnon (Collins; 8s. 6d.), is a post-war thriller 
of a fast and gay type. It starts in Cairo, where Colin Ogilvie runs into an old acquaintance, 
and receives a cryptic message for Sir Alan Drexter at the Home Office. Next day the 
friend is fished out of the Nile. Colin’s rooms in London are searched, thugs dog his every 
step, and the tables turn and turn again wifh extreme rapidity. There is a girl as well ; 
and an ugly Highland mansion, the House of Darkness, and kidnappings and flight in the 
heather—all @ propos of a pious body named Christian Retrospect. If Buchan and 
Bulldog Drummond have not quite come to life again, in Mr. MacKinnon and his hero 
they have spirited understudies. K, Joun. 
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HE ruling passion, be it 
what it will, The ruling 
passion conquers reason still,” 
wrote Pope; and not only reason, 
but danger, difficulty, endless 
suffering, sickness and malicious 
persecution are all alike van- 
quished by the will of man. And 
of all the innumerable stories of 
man’s will to do that which in- 
terests him at whatever cost, 
few are more striking than those 
which are told of the European 
prisoners in Japanese hands 
during the war, and especially 
those forced or deceived into 
working on the ghastly “ Rail- 
road of Death” project. This 
project was the completion of 
the Bangkok-Moulmein railway, 
which ran through the jungles of 
Siam and Burma and on which 
thousands of British, Australian 
and Allied P.O.W.s were em- 
ployed by the Japanese in con- 
ditions whose horror and in- 
humanity can be partly measured 
by the fact that no fewer than 
(Continued below. 
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probable that this Ape-man 
would have been able to make 
such tools. . . . They are not 
so beautiful as the European 
hand-axes of the Chellean 
period . .. this is probably 
caused by the less adequate 
material from which they are 
cut, this being a very hard sili- 
caceous sand or clay stone or 
quartzite." Concerning these 
axes, Mr. T. T. Paterson, Curator 
of the Cambridge University 
Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology, who prefers to classify 
them as Soan rather than Madras- 
type, comments: “ This find of 
palzolithic material in Siam adds 
to the known distribution of a 
complex of stone industries some- 
times called the ‘ pebble tool,’ 
‘ chopper tool’ or Soan complex 
which extends from India to 
Pekin in the North and to Java 
and Australia in the South. . . . 
Figs. 1-3 are typical of the 
northerly form of this great S.-E. 


Asiatic complex. They occur also 
[Continued below. 
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FIG. I. FOUND NEAR THE SIAMESE RAILROAD OF DEATH”: A PALAOLITHIC 
QUARTZITE HAND-AXE (FRONT AND SIDE) WITH SINGLE-SIDED CHIPPING. 
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Continued.] 

impassable limestone ridges. If ever prehistoric tribes wandered through 
the country, it is obvious that they must have followed the course of this river, 
which would provide them with drink, food and a fairly passable trail. The 
origin of the different tribes was usually in China, and the investigations of 
the last fifteen years have shown that Melanesian and Indonesian migrations 
passed through Indo-China and Malaya on their way to the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and that waves of Veddas and Negritos from India have 
sometimes followed the same route. Prehistoric finds in Siam are, however, 
practically unknown. . . . This was enough reason for me to examine the 
numerous sandhills dug out along the new railroad. In the special circum- 
stances, methodical investigation was, of course, impossible, and I had to 
restrict my archeological work to a superficial examination of the excavated 
sand during the short periods of rest. At Ban-Kao, about 54 miles from 
Ban-Pon, the railroad passed an old river terrace with pebble-beds. To my 
intense joy I found several early-palzolithic hand-axes among the pebbles 
(Figs. 1-3). Later, in the neighbourhood of Wan-Po (about 66 miles 
from Ban-Pon), Mr. van Heekeren found in two caves a number of coarse 
large scrapers (Fig. 4) with high backs and chipped only on one side, which he 
describes as mesolithic. He also found a number of neolithic artefacts 


(Fig. 6), including some ground and polished square-axes. He had 
(Continued below. \ 











w” FIG. 2. ANOTHER PALAOLITHIC HAND-AXE 
FROM SIAM: FOUND BY A WAR PRISONER 
OF THE JAPANESE AND GREATLY EXTENDING 

\ THE KNOWLEDGE OF PREHISTORIC S.-E, ASIA. 
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Continued.} 
5000 of them perished from ill-treatment and 
tropical disease. Yet even so, many of the men 
so employed continued to pursue in their scanty 
spare time the professions, studies and hobbies 
which were their ruling passion. A commercial 
artist, who was one of their number, recorded 
with home-made materials scenes of the railroad’s 
construction—several of which were reproduced 
in our issue of January 5, 1946; collections of 
butterflies were made by some of the prisoners, 
and others compiled ornithological notes. Mr. H. 
R. van Heekeren, however, one of -those who 
worked on the,railway, was a keen archzologist 
and was able not only to compile copious notes, 
but actually to make some important Stone Age 
discoveries, and even to preserve the majority 
of his finds and smuggle them back to civilisation. 
He has written himself: ‘‘ Knowing that Siam 
was practically terra incognita in this respect, I 
kept an open eye to the possibility of discovering 
some archeological objects. The railroad was 
projected beside the River Meklong (Fig. 5), 
whose broad valley passed between almost 
(Continued above, centre. 
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IN CAVES AT WAN-PO, IN SIAM: 


LIKE TOOLS FOUND IN 


FIG. 4. FOUND 
MESOLITHIC SCRAPER, 


PIG. 3. PERHAPS PRODUCED BY THE JAVA 


APE-MAN: FOUND IN SIAM AND (WITH 
FIGS. I! AND 2) CLAIMED BY SOME 
AS THE WORK OF PITHECANTHROPUS. P 
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A COARSE AND LARGE ‘\ 
INDO-CHINA AND MALAYA. a 


Continued.) 
in India and in the caves at Chou-Kou-tien 


with remains of Sinanthropus (Pekin Man). It is 
important to know how far south this northerly 
form extends and to establish the overlap with 
the artefacts presumably associated with Pithe- 
canthropus (Java Man). This find in Siam sug- 
gests that the distribution of both forms corre- 
sponds with the distribution of the larger fossil 
apes of the same period, the Middle Pleistocene, 
and hence that Pekin and Java Men reacted to 
environmental conditions either as their ape-like 
second cousins, physiologically, or as men, their 
first cousins, psychologically, being traditional 
and conservative in their hunting methods and 
the game they sought. Evidence of dis- 
tribution, and the close association of comparable 
artefacts with Pekin Man, a near relative of 
Java Man, is almost conclusive that they are 
of Java Man manufacture. . . . The reason for 
the unilateral chipping lies not in the character 
of the material, but in the tradition of tool manu- 
facture characteristic of that. particular complex 
of pal#olithic culture.” 








Continued.) { 
great difficulty in preserving his col- } 
lection during the numerous Japanese \ 
searches and inspections, and several t 
times the objects were taken from him } 
and thrown away. With the help of } 
friends, however, he was able to recover \ 
the majority, but the neolithic square- | 
axes were irretrievably lost. Concerning 
the most important find, the palao- {| 
lithic hand-axes, which he describes as } 
being of the Madras type, Mr. van } 
Heekeren ascribes them to the mid- } 
pleistocene period, and says: “ That is } 
the same period in which the Pithecan- } 
thropus, the Ape-man of Trinil, still ' 
existed on Java. Any connection be- \ 
tween the hand-axes and Pithecan- } 
thropus is, however, highly improbable, \ 
because, although these objects may seem 
very primitive to our eyes, it is not | 

[Continued top-right. 
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‘§-= CHEU, THE WHITE MOUNTAIN, NATIVE wy ‘4 JUNE 28. ‘‘SELUMA NGOMBE—A FLY SAID TO “*SWANSON’S FRANCOLIN,”” DATED JUNE 29, 1860, 

CARRIERS, A HUNTER, AN ANIMAL, AND AN \ BITE CATTLE”; SHELLS “ FOUND BY C.L.— AND “A FEATHER OF BREAST” NEXT TO IT. 
ELEPHANT’S EYE IN FULL COLOUR: DRAWN ON } KARIVUA BED 26 JUNE, 1860” ; AND SNAKE HEAD, LIVINGSTONE NOTES THAT THE PARTY WERE 
JULY 30, AFTER AN ELEPHANT HAD BEEN SHOT, } 4 ‘* KAKONE YOUNG, DOUBTFUL .. .” r hi THEN IN GOOD GAME COUNTRY. ‘ 


















































r A SEED Pop, “ISLAND MOKABALA, JULY 12,” "” HEAD-DRESSING IN RED PAINT: A RACK OF CORN ‘\ " MOTEMWA MOUNTAIN, SOME WELL-DRAWN TSETSE ‘Ww 
“* PLAN OF A PORTION OF ZAMBEZI ABOVE KARIBA,” \ DRYING, A FORKED STICK SUPPORT, THE MOUNTAIN \ \ FLIES. THEY WERE ENCOUNTERED AFTER LEAVING 
\ AN AFRICAN PLAYING A XYLOPHONE, HAIR- \ ‘* CHIREBUE OR TABA CHEU” AND “ CHINOBGA’S \ \ ZUMBO, AND A PANORAMA OF BROKEN COUNTRY 
i, STYLES, PIPES, AND .TONGS FOR EMBERS. 2 My Vit.” NEAR WHERE THEY SLEPT ON JULY 28. r h WHICH EXTENDS ACROSS THE NEXT PAGE. a 
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MADE IN THE SAME DISTRICT AS THE SKETCH OF CHIREBUE MOUNTAIN, THIS 
REPRESENTS “ GONANGOMBE, A MEDICINE FOR BITE OF TSETSE,”” A SECRET REMEDY 
GIVEN TO LIVINGSTONE BY THE SON OF A CHIEF. 


es 





The personal sketch-book which David Livingstone carried on his journey up the 
Zambezi from the East Coast in 1860 is a remarkable personal link with the 
great explorer, and it is also a fascinating record of Africa in its primitive state, 
seen through the eyes of Livingstone. It is a small brown pocket wallet, its 
leather stained and worn with age and travel, and contains thirty-two pages of 
drawing-paper, roughly cut and obviously sewn in by the great explorer himself. 


y DETAILED DRAWINGS OF BUILDINGS: 
i BUNDLES OF GRAIN TIED IN GRASS ON RACKS. DOMESTIC ANIMALS MAY BE 
. SEEN ON THE RUNWAY OF THE CENTRAL HOUSE. 








Its pages contain dozens of personal sketches and wash drawings of scenes and 
objects encountered on the expedition, and though the colours have faded, there 
is a freshness and a naiveté about the drawings which conjure up Africa before 
the student as vividly as any modern travel film can do. The sketch-book is on loan 
to the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum in Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, a most 
suitable place for it to rest, since it contains the first pictorial representation of 

(Continued above, right. 
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THE FIRST PICTURES OF THE VICTORIA FALLS, BY THEIR DISCOVERER, 
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AN EASILY RECOGNISABLE VIE OF THE VICTORIA LS FR ARDEN (Now | A ‘WATER-COLOUR z CTORIA FALLS : ; 

LIVINGSTONE) ISLAND: MADE BY LIVINGSTONE ON AUGUST 9 OR POSSIBLY ON BY LIVINGSTONE, MADE FIVE. YEARS AFTER : HAD DISCOVERED THEM: 

ny SEPTEMBER 27, 1860. ) " DISFIGURING BLAGK MARKS WERE CAUSED ACCIDENTALLY. 

Con inued.] G 

the wonders of the nearby Victoria Falls. It is the-property of Dr.-H. F. Wilson, deals with in the sketch-book is described in the book ‘' Narrative’ of an 
of Carnoustie, grandson of David Livingstone, and it is with his permission that Expedition to the Zambezi and its Tributaries by Charles and David Livingstone,” 
this first illustrated account of its contents is published. As their Majesties and and in the various accounts of the drawings in the sketch-book references are 
the Princesses are due at Victoria Falls district on the morning of April 11, and will made -to the narrative of the journey which bring various episodes vividly to 
stay there throughout the 12th, leaving on the 13th for- Bulawayo, it is possible life. The whole journey. took from May 1858 till April 1064, but the period 
that they may see this remarkable relic. The particular iourney which Livingstone covered by the drawings is only from June to September 1860. The journey up 
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“ APPARENTLY A FIRST ATTEMPT, H GARDEN (NOW LIVINGSTONE) ISLAND STANDING “& CONTINUATION OF THE DRAWING REPRODUCED IMMEDIATELY ABO AND 
OUT IN THE MIDDLE: THE LEAF WAS FOUND IN THE SKETCH-BOOK. THE PARTY BEARING THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE FALLS MADE BY LIVINGSTONE: THEY 
MADE A THIRD AND FINAL VISIT TO THE FALLS ON SEPTEMBER 27. wi \ ARE NEARLY CORRECT. 

Continued.) , 

the Zambezi was the first on which Livingstone had the company of his t 
fellow-countrymen, the members of the party being David and Charles Livingstone, march spent the day “in the fatiguing exercise of sight-seeing.’ And it would be 
Dr. Kirk, Mr. R. Thornton and Thomas Baines, the artist. Baines was to make fatiguing, too, for there were no paths and the thick bush made it necessary to 
a pictorial record of the discoveries, but a dispute terminated his engagement crawl to the edge to see into the mighty chasm. They engaged a native canoe 
and he left to return to the coast. It is possible that after the departure of and visited Garden Island, now Livingstone Island, in the centre of the face of 
Baines, Livingstone undertook to keep a sketch-book to maintain the records. the Falls. The pencil sketch is an easily recognisable view from there looking to 


The party reached the Victoria Falls on August 9, 1860, and after an eight-mile 
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| A DELIGHTFUL VIEW OF SESHEKE, ON THE ZAMBEZI: THE PARTY ARRIVED ON : J SMALL VILLAGE 
AUGUST 18, 1860. IT WAS THEN THE CAPITAL OF CHIEF SEKELETU, AND WAS SHOWN ON THE LEFT, AND THE DARK BLOBS MAY REPKESDO NT A HERD 
WHERE LIVINGSTONE MET THE CHIEF’S FATHER, CHIEF SEBITOANE, IN 1855. r ~ HIPPOPOTAMI ON A SANDBANK, 


Continued.) 
the east, with the rocky face of the opposite side of the chasm to the right and paced out through the then pathless bush. The total width of the Falls is given 


the Rain Forest on top. From the position of the rainbow it seems that they as 1860 yards, whereas modern measurements put it as 1900 yards from bank 
were at this psint at about three in the afternoon. Livingstone’s pictures of the to bank. Livingstone’s party did find that the width was greater than their 
Victoria Falls, which he had discovered five years before, are of surpassing interest, estimate, but “this number we resolved to retain as indicating the year in which 
as they are the very first representations of them. The measurements recorded by | the Fall was for the first time carefully examined.’’ The disfiguring black marks 
the explorer are very nearly correct—a remarkable feat, as they must have been | on the sketches were made by a piece of gutta-percha rubber left between the leaves. 
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So & TT & & 
A DEARTH OF WIT. 


'T‘HE lighter films are not so witty as they were ten to twenty years ago, and the 

lightest films are frothy to the point of non-existence. With the one exception of 
Preston Sturges there has been no Hollywood director with the true light-witty touch 
since Lubitsch’s heyday; and in England the wittiest director, Anthony Asquith, has 
never again approached, much less surpassed, the delectable quality of his ‘‘ Pygmalion.” 
The fault is largely to be laid at the door of the script-writers, of course. You cannot 
make a witty film out of an unwitty script, any more than you can make truly good pastry 
out of inferior wartime or post-wartime flour. 

Yet nobody in the world of the cinema appears greatly*to resent» this*dearth;’ Film 
audiences flock to see their favourites, whatsoever those favourites have to do or say. I 
really can hardly believe my eyes and ears when I see and hear Bing Crosby, for example, 
doing, saying, and singing such utterly fatuous things in ‘‘ Welcome, Stranger ’’—a saga 
of a young doctor who goes into the crude heart of New England to help an old doctor 
(Barry Fitzgerald) and triumphs over local prejudice against any sort of newcomer through 
his familiar and rather worn prowess in the art of crooning. The king of crooners is, I 
am told, above criticism. I therefore criticise him at every opportunity. 

The heir-apparent to the throne of Croonerdom is Frank Sinatra, a young gentleman 
whom I had neither seen nor heard before until his 
new film, “It Happened in Brooklyn,” came 
along. He is the young gentleman for whom 
young ladies in the United States are said to stage 
orgies of mass-swooning. Some forty years ago 
the young ladies of England are said to have had 
a society whose sole object was the collection and 
interchange of picture-postcards holding the like- 
ness of Lewis Waller, a handsome and sonorous 
Shakespearean actor. The society was known as 
the K.O.W. or Keen on Waller Society, and I have 
heard dear old ladies confessing without shame to 
having once been enthusiastic members. It may 
only be the “tone of time ’’ which gives this 
sisterhood a certain charm, whereas the current 
mania or Keen-on-Sinatra Club seems only the 
silliest kind of mass-hysteria. Or perhaps it is 
not for a man to judge or pronounce ? Let it only 
be said that Mr. Sinatra is not conventionally 
handsome, certainly not sonorous, and indubitably 
not Shakespearean. But he is motherable—a quality 
which has always gone straight to the heart of 
womankind of any age. That is to say, he is in 
both his looks and his bearing a combination of 
America’s Fred Astaire and England’s Bobby 
Howes as those two were in their twenties. That 
seems to me the whole secret of Sinatra. His 
crooning is on a par, or rather less than ona 
par, with the great Crosby’s. 

As for wit, there is hardly more in “It 4 
Happened in Brooklyn” than there is in “‘ Wel- 
come, Strangtr,”’ and there could hardly be less. 
It is some compensation that there is a surprising 
amount of Chopin very well played by a young lad 
called Billy Roy. It is impossible to judge how 
good a Chopin-player the boy is, because of the 
film-maker’s familiar mania for giving us no more 
than a snatch of good music at a time. No cinema- 
goer’s mentality is supposed to be “ up ”’ to more 
than a page of Chopin all at once. For this reason 
this boy is allowed to do no more than embark on 
the B flat minor Sonata or to play more than the 
tail-end of an Etude. But it is fairly obvious that 
he has the technique to touch the more craggily 
difficult things in Chopin instead af the easier and 
more hackneyed ones. However this may be, no 
film-goer is going to “‘ It Happened in Brooklyn ” 
to hear little bits of Chopin’s Etudes, howsoever 
delivered. Everybody, on the other hand, is going 
to see and hear Frank Sinatra, the whole of him, 
as a demobbed and girl-shy corporal singing his 
abiding love for Brooklyn Bridge. He sings it 
in precisely these terms— 

Isn't she a Beauty? 
and again— 

What a lovely view from—Heaven looks at you from— 
The Brooklyn Bridge ! 

Is this witty lyric-writing of the kind to which 
Cole Porter used to set his witty tunes ? If it is, 
then I must be an incipient fogey and totally out 
of touch with the times I live in! Especially the 
film-going times ! 

Mr. Sinatra as the young man with the girl- 
shyness and the bridge-complex is engaging 
enough in his way. Jimmy Durante is of the rich 
order of comedian who can make the barest and 
bleakest observations sound comical. And 
Kathryn Grayson is not only a coloratura singer capable of singing the Bell Song from 
Delibes’ ‘* Lakmé "—the whole of it !—but is also much prettier than any other coloratura 
I have ever gazed upon. She is, indeed, as pretty a young woman as ever cured a young 
man of shyness and took the place of a suspension-bridge in his heart’s affections. 

In another of the new films, called “‘ Bachelor Girls,” four young women unite with 
those endeared veterans, Billie Burke and Adolphe Menjou, to live in the guise of a happy 
family, in a mansion they cannot begin to afford. The sole idea of this scheme and im- 
posture is husband-trapping, and it cannot be said to work out very well or very wittily. 
This is, in fact, a peculiarly tasteless film, which fizzles out rather more desperately than 
the routine-type to which it belongs. One of the potential husbands (Eugene List) plays 
more Chopin, a great deal of him,-in fact, and tackles the hardest as well as the easiest of 
the Preludes with the startling efficiency of the very best sort of player-piano or pianola. 
One way and another the slogan in to-day’s Hollywood studios seems to be: ‘‘ When you 
run out of wit, there ’s always Chopin!” 

Only in the crime-films, the best of them contrived by really crackling script-writers 
like Raymond Chandler, do I find these days very much of the sparkle I reasonably expect. 
One such, or an approximation to such, is Humphrey Bogart’s new vehicle, ‘‘ Dead 
Reckoning.” This has Bogart at his most brash. And it has that new blonde siren, 
Lizabeth Scott, as a murderess whom Bogart doubts yet strongly loves. This lady looks 
all the time like a snake trying to stand on its hinder extremity. The tale is one of violence 
and really quite wittily told. There are car-smashes, corpses (one of them roasted), 
Japanese jelly-bombs, and a festive interlude in which Bogart is put to the torture. And 
in the end practically everybody, the snake included, is shot dead. 

A great critic of the ‘eighties once said of a great actress: “It is not contested 
that Mme. Bernhardt knows how to die.” It is contested, on the other hand, that 
Miss Scott does not. Avan DEnT. 
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Isn't she a Queen ? 


MARTINELLI, 
RIP, 


“DEAD RECKONING” 


ILLUSTRATED 








TOUGH MELODRAMA IN. THE MODERN MANNER: 
TAKES CORAL (LIZABETH SCOTT), WHO IS TRYING TO ESCAPE AFTER SHOOTING 


A NIGHT CLUB PROPRIETOR, 
AND THE CAR, OUT OF CONTROL, 


Humphrey Bogart and Lizabeth Scott both play equally tough parts in John Cromwell’s “‘ Dead 
Reckoning,” a strange, sinister film of retribution, menace and fortuitous emotions. 





(COLUMBIA PICTURES) : 
CHANDLER (LIZABETH SCOTT) VISIT AN OLD 
SAFEBREAKER, MCGEE (WALLACE FORD), WHO TELLS RIP HOW TO BREAK OPEN A SAFE. 


AFTER AN ARGUMENT CORAL SHOOTS 
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FROM FORESTER TO FOXHUNTER. 


is his book, reviewed in this column last week, Edward Seago, the artist, writing about 
trees and timber, exclaimed: ‘‘ What a blessing it is that the commodity which we 
most use should be, in its natural state, one of the most beautiful features of the landscape.” 
It is only in times of scarcity, like the present, that our dependence on wood comes home 
to us. ‘‘ Our Forests,’’ by W. H. Rowe (Faber; 12s. 6d.), appears at the moment when 
the railway companies are declaring a famine in sleepers, when a suite of bedroom furniture 
may cost £600, when the housing programme is held up through lack of timber and the 
price of newsprint (made from wood-pulp) soars to extreme heights. Small wonder 
Mr. Rowe reminds us that the experience gained during two wars has shown that we cannot 
afford to be indifferent to native timber supplies, and that the Forestry Commissioners 
ask for 5,000,000 acres to be given over to afforestation. He shows how both State and 
private owner can play their part. He tells how to grow and what to grow, indicates 
where profit and loss occur, and though he believes in a considerable degree of State 
control, declares that ‘“‘it is doubtful whether any Government department will ever 
achieve quite that combination of personal interest, intimate relationship and sympathetic 
understanding of rural matters which have, for so many years, formed the foundation 
stone of country life.’”” He doubts whether the {2,000,000 a year derived from Death 
Duties justifies the undoubted evils it creates in 
other directions and—temerarious man !—asserts 
that “‘ a well-grown stand of mature pines, spruces 
or larch can be a highly pleasing sight.” 

Communist China has attracted an outstanding 
amount of attention on the part of both British 
and American writers. The latest to add to this 
rising mound of literature is Harrison Forman who, 
when Times correspondent in Chungking, visited 
the Yenan, Communist-held territory, in 1944. 
His book, “‘ Report from Red China ’’ (Robert 
Hale ; 15s.), is one of the best I have read for 
clarity and impartiality. He not only interviewed 
all sorts and conditions of people, checking and 
counter-checking their statements (often with 
amusing, if startling, results),but he passed through 
the Japanese lines and took part in night assaults 
on Japanese strongholds. His account shows the 
Kuomintang of Chiang Kai-shek in not too favour- 
able a light compared with the Kungchantang 
(Communist Party). Like previous Western 
observers, Mr. Forman declares that Chinese 
Communism is a policy of political and economic 
reform “ that is far removed from Communism ”’ 
as we understand the word. Informative and 
exciting, the book has but one drawback to-day : 
it deals with a situation already three years old. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Lyon has assembled a 
wonderful team to tell us about ‘“‘ The Horseman’s 
Year ’’ (Collins ; ros. 6d.). This survey of topics 
and events of interest to every horseman and 
horse-lover opens with a subject which, in these 
days of heavy taxation, Death Duties, the break- 
ing-up of estates and the threat of nationalisation 
must breed doubt. For all that, the Duke of 

Beaufort, writing of the future of foxhunting, 
strikes a hopeful note. With regard to the future 
of polo Lieut.-Colonel Humphrey Guinness 
declares that “‘ the outlook at the moment is grim.” 
Whether it be show jumping or haute école, flat 
racing or steeplechasing, point-to-point or the 
National Stud, hunter trials or gymkhanas, the 
men who know their subject deal with it concisely. 
In more esthetic vein Sir Alfred Munnings writes 

sof Stubbs, “‘ the true artist,’’ Sacheverell Sitwell of 

the Britschka and other carriages found in ‘“‘ La 
Mode,”’ the Paris fashion magazine of the ’thirties 
of which Balzac was one of the -founders, and 
James Agate contributes some random thoughts 
about the hackney, including the confession that 
“to be an artist may be to join the company 
of Michelangelo, Rembrandt and Velasquez, but 
from May to October I would rather keep 
company with a Hackney groom.” 

Which brings us automatically to “‘ Ego 8’ 
(Harrap ; 15s.), the latest instalment of Mr. Agate’s 
memoirs. This deals with the year 1945, and we 
are told it is the next to the last instalment. Yet 
on the fly-leaf we read a quotation from Dr. John- 
son : “‘ It is a man’s own fault, it is from want of 
use, if his mind grows torpid in old age.’’” There 
is nothing torpid about this volume. It will cer- 
tainly amuse the correspondent who wrote to 
Mr. Agate saying, ‘“‘ Your various Ego’s remind 
me of a woman I was friendly with some years 
ago. If I had agreed with her for five consecutive 
minutes, or if she had done anything expected of 
her, I should have been bored.” There is no space 

to quote as one would wish, but room must be found for one Ego-mot : ‘‘ To-day when we 
sit down to write verse we are midwives to a man.” 

The first three of a series of essays issued from a private press hold out high promise 
in two directions. First in the matter itself ; then in the manner of its presentation. We 
have Mr. Harold Nicolson descanting on “‘ The English Sense of Humour’’; Mr. Arthur 
Bryant-selecting from his delightful contributions to this paper to provide a dozen chapters 
for ‘‘ Historian’s Holiday ’’; and Mr. Edward Shanks making a somewhat unexpected 
excursion into history and prgphecy to consider ‘‘ The Universal War and the Universal 
State ’’ (The Dropmore Press; £2 2s. each). That is the matter. As for the manner of 
presentation, here are books beautifully bound, set in artistic type which fulfils the book- 
lover’s ideal of beauty and legibility, and printed by hand on a hand-made paper that is 
a joy to handle after so much of the stuff which to-day must serve the hard-pressed pub- 
lisher. It is one thing to collect fine printing purely as such, however. The directors of 
the Dropmore Press obviously believe that appearance is not enough ; there must be some- 
thing worthy of the dress. So we have these essays by men who are thinkers not un- 
acquainted with the use of words. Mr. Nicolson tells us that “‘ whereas wit is the product 
of imagination and seeks by mental energy and speed to discover similarities in dissimilar 
things, humour is the play of fancy and is content with the comparatively effortless 
recognition of dissimilarity in similar things.’’ Mr. Bryant can conjure up pictures with 
his words: ‘‘ And now the train again bears one into the north, where the land flows on 
either side of the line with the contours of an Atlantic swell in generous, checkered patterns 
of young green wheat and ploughed brown, and where poplars mark the highways that 
have led to the great battlefields of France’s many wars.’’ And Mr. Shanks insists that 
“our civilisation has so nearly approached universality that all the different modes of 
thought about the future of mankind are represented in some degree everywhere.’’ Food 
for the mind and delight for the eye are happily blended here. W. R. Catvert. 
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CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 


LONDON. The name is not Roman but Celtic. Boadicea 
sacked the city in A.D. 61 and killed all the inhabitants. 
But London as usual could take it and began again. 
Londoners bought peace with Canute for £10,500 in the 
llth century, and made Henry Fitz Ailwyn the first 
mayor in 1193. Later London grew larger and larger and 
larger. Regent Street inspired by the Prince Regent was 
built by John Nash in 1813-16 as a royal drive from 
Carlton House to Regents Park. This famous street was 
re-built in the nineteen-twenties, but men have been 
clothed and re-clothed at Austin Reeds since 1910. 


THEIR MAJFESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 





Retailers for 
ROLLS-ROYCE, DAIMLER, BENTLEY 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to com- 
mission Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. A 
wide range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
other makes, in normal times, will be on view 
in our famous St. James’s Street Showrooms. In 
the meantime we can offer a fine selection of 
pre-war cars for immediate delivery. 
HOOPER & Co. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 
SALES DEPT. & SHOWROOMS: 


54, 8ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W.1. TEL.: REGENT 8242 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS, WESTERN AVENUE, W.3 


There are Austin Reed shops in London, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Sheffield and Southampton. 


JUST A PART 
OF THE AUSTIN REED SERVICE 





COACHBUILDERS AND 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 




















MARINE ENGINES reese 


For main and 
auxiliary power 
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97 QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR ‘£ 777” RAINCOAT—SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LimiTED* 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Aliso at 314, Regent Street, London, W. | 
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HARRY HALD 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 


We are now receiving an 
increasing supply of suit- 
able materials for made-to- 
measure Breeches and 
Jodhpurs for Gentlemen, 
Ladies and Children. Every 
garment is cut with the skill 
that has made us famous 
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HARRY HALL 
Breeches Makers, 
Sporting, Civil, & Service Tailors 
235, 237 
REGENT STREET 
LONDON, Wl 


Thornycroft 45ft Cabin Cruiser 





Price 3° each 
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Mr. Winston Churchill 


writes: 


** The Royal Cancer Hospital is doing work 
of which the Nation should be proud. 
It is fighting this fell disease—trying to | 
establish its cause and discover a cure— | 
providing beds for patients and keeping 
those who are inoperable free from pain. | 
If those who have contemplated, even for 
an instant, the possibility of being one day | 
themselves in the clutch of cancer, subscribe | 
to the fund, the present difficulty of raising | 
sufficient money to continue the work | 
should be easily overcome.”’ 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


The Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital — 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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The new 1} litre Javelin has the distinction 
fully tooled for all-steel quantity production. 


The British car for which people here 


of being the first 19417 British car of wholly new design 


It will be ready shortly for world-wide distribution. 


and overseas have been waiting. Price and full 


specification will be announced in May. 


ing to tibee the 


Jowerr JAVELIN 


BRADFORD AND LONDON 





the 6SSE 


Heat 
Storage 
Hotplate | 

















The extended tongue is | 
in contact with the 

small, continuous-burning fire, directing 

and storing heat within the massive | 
Hotplate body. The Esse Heat Storage | 
Cooker itself, and the hotplate when not | 
in use, is sealed by thick insulation. | 
Thus fuel bills are cut, and the cooker 
is ready for instant use 24 hours a day. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS : 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. EST. 1854 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: BONNYBRIDGE, 
SCOTLAND. — LONDON SHOWROOMS & 
ADVISORY DEPT: 46 DAVIES STREET W.1. 


| 
| 





See the Esse Exhibits at the B.I.F. Birmingham, 
sth to 16th May. 
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SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 


CONNOISSEUR} | 








SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
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RICARLO + THE KING OF APERITIFS « RICARLO @ 


@ RICARLO APERITIF 





bon appétit/ 


Serve Ricarlo with or without gin. 
It's becoming quite the favourite 
aperitif in the leading West End 
Bars, Hotels & Restaurants. Also 
from Wine Merchants, Stores 
& Off-licences. Remember 
the name R-1-C-A-R-L-O 


(Pear 
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needy 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


7,500 


children in 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are 

constantly being cared for 

and trained for responsible 
citizenship. 


AN 
EASTER GIFT 
of 
10/- 


will feed one child for a week. 


PLEASE HELP 


| Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do not 
receive Family Allowances for 
| the children in their care. 











Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 
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THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 


The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 
(HAIG’S FUND) 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Full details of all beneficent activities and 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 
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23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (r-32) 
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A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have 
grown to mean much more than the name Tube 
Investments can convey. Yet it was the initial structure 
of the group which made possible, almost inevitable, 
the many later developments. 

TI began as a free association of inter-dependent 
engineering companies who united their resources 
while maintaining the individual character of each 
concern. TI still adhere to this principle, but now con- 
centrate technical knowledge and skill in many fields, 
to the benefit of their varied customers. 

Precision tubes in steel and light alloys are an im- 
portant part of TI enterprise; so are bicycles and 
cycle components, electrical appliances for the home 
and industry, light alloy sheet, strip and extruded 
sections; so also are such varied products as pressure 
vessels for ships, metal furniture, gas cylinders, golf 
shafts, traffic signs, fabricated light alloy goods, fishing 
rods, paints, cables and essential components of loco- 
motives, cars, aeroplanes, to mention only a few. 

All these activities are energised by the full resources 
of the group, and are subject to careful watch so that 
none shall fall below the jealously guarded standards 
set by TI at their beginning. 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., London, Wl 
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Under the Patronage of Their Majesties The King and Queen 


EDINBURGH 24 AUG—I3 SEPT 


International Festival 


of Music and Drama 


in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


Glyndebourne Opera (Verdi, Mozart); Old Vic 


Theatre Company ; Compagnie Jouvet, Paris ; 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet; British and Foreign 
Orchestras incl. Vienna Philharmonic, Orchestre 
Colonne ; Conductors, Bruno Walter, Paray, 


Barbirolli, Sargent, Szell, Susskind, Ian Whyte ; 
Soloists and Chamber Music; Lotte Lehmann, 
Kathleen 


Schnabel, Szigeti, Fournier, Primrose, 


Ferrier, Peter Pears, Todd Duncan, ete. 


Tickets now available. All information from Cook’s, 
Dean and Dawson, American Express Company, or 


Festival Office, Music Hall, George St., Edinburgh, 2 
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THEY STILL NEED 
YOUR HELP 


PLEASE DO NOT 
FAIL THEM! 


See for yourself 
Visit any of our branches any time. 







@ WE NEED A MILLION EXTRA SHILLINGS TO MAIN- 
TAIN AND EXTEND OUR WORK FOR THE CHILDREN 
O.B.E. 


GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 
and Strays) 


Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY (formerly Waifs 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.II 
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Light on the invisible enemy... 


3 evetan r) oT See Pen : 5 ? ; 
1g system. Deliveries stil take Have you ever seen a strong shaft of sunlight strike across a room, and reveal countless 
nt. A Cred millions of dancing dust particles . . . sometimes 300,000 of them in every cubic foot ot 


CdUd 


ily and every type c f plumb- 


air? And yet even under these conditions you do not see the particles which do the most 
damage—particles as small as one micron—one hundredth the diameter of a human hair 
H OT A §$ Yo U Lik e Remember this micron-size menace whenever you are judging the efficiency of a filter 
for any purpose... remember that when VOKES claim 99.9% efficiency, this figure 
= takes into account not only the easily filtered dirt, but also these fiercely abrasive silica 
particles between one and five microns in diameter. 
VOKES filters are not used only in highly technical applications—there are types to 
protect your radio or your refrigerator. . types which fit into your windows and ensure 


adequate ventilation without permit- 


ting dust to enter and spoil your 
furnishings (and incidentally, which 
do a very good job of burglar pre- 


Wash Boiler vention) Full details will gladly 
be given licneens of scientific ftration 





THE BEST POINT 
A @ company MPLEX ELECT LT DBURY, BIRMINGHAM VOKES LIMITED GUILDFORD SURREY also at Paris 
Brussels * New York Sydney Toronto lohannesburg and Bombay 

















Are you making the | 
most of this investment oo Re 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF EUROPE 


j ; Z GZ : Zall, "elite ZB 
What is your holding now in Defence Bonds? If it Salt $0510 { hag 


is less than the maximum holding of £2,500 for all 


opportunity 


issues, then you have an opportunity to buy more of 





one of the finest investments in the world to-day. 





Full details from your Bank, Stockbroker or any 


Fost Office. 
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THRE KEY TO 
EUROPE 
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ps oh EUROPEAN AIRWAYS HEADQUARTERS NOPTHOLT MID )* Reservations 
enquiries through al principal travel agents & at Airways Terminal SWI Tel: VIC 2323 
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